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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


2 Upon THE EIGHTH OF APRIL (1611 A.D.) WE WENT ABOARD THE 

TRINITY ’’ AND HOISED SAILS FOR SIDON ; THE WINDS FAVOURABLE 
AND THE SEAS COMPOSED ; BUT ANON THEY BEGAN TO WRANGLE AND 
WE TO SUFFER. SPOUTS OF WATER WERE SEEN TO FALL AGAINST THE 
PROMONTORY OF CARMEL, THE TEMPEST INCREASED WITH THE NIGHT ; 
AND DID WHAT IT COULD TO MAKE A NIGHT OF THE DAY THAT ENSUED. 
BUT THE DISTEMPERATURE AND HORROR IS MORE THAN THE DANGER, 
WHERE MARINERS BE ENGLISH, WHO ARE THE ABSOLUTEST UNDER 
HEAVEN IN THEIR PROFESSION ; AND ARE BY FOREIGNERS COMPARED 


UNTO FISHES, Purchas His Pilgrimes—The Narrative of George 
Sandys. 


As we go to press the news has come that Germany has 
invaded Russia and that she is supported by Finland and 

Rumania. The action shows that Hitler is 
cer sy supremely confident of victory and that_he 

expects this particular campaign to be brief. 
He may be right, for the classical Russian defence of retreat 
and devastation is no longer open to her, the Panzer Division 
has put an end to it. In the meantime the pre-occupation of 
Germany with her Eastern neighbours should give us an 
opportunity to harass her in several ways. 


A MONTH has passed. Russia has been attacked by Germany. 
The Bismarck has been sunk, we have been defeated in Crete, 
we have gone into Syria. A gallant diversion 
has been made on the Libyan front, the 
gradual destruction of enemy forces in Abyssinia is proceeding. 
We have seen our ally Turkey driven away from us and taking 
the path to certain trouble. The Turkish defection, with 
our own expulsion from Crete leaves the Dardanelles and the 
furthest Eastern Mediterranean to Hitler. In all this we see 


Our Position 
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how futile was the foreign policy which aimed to “ keep the 
Balkans at peace.”’ This policy was only useful to Hitler, for it 
delivered the Balkan States to him piecemeal when he was 
ready to absorb them. Had we brought the Balkan countries 
into the war in the autumn of 1939 they would have had a 
fighting chance of freedom and France might have been saved. 
But we bungled and blundered and all Europe is now suffering 
from our mistakes. Perhaps some day we may recover our 
sense of political direction, but in order to do this we must 
work out our own foreign policy and not wait for the Siamese 
and the Liberians to make it for us at Geneva. 

Of other events of the last few weeks one stands out with 
glowing intensity, it is the noble attitude of Australia and New 
Zealand. They have had cruel losses in Greece and in Crete. 
They have not only borne these with fortitude, but they have 
greatly increased their war effort. Australia and New Zealand 
are inhabited by men and women of our race whose breeding 
runs true to form. Disasters only make them braver. We 
mourn with them over the loss of their valiant sons, who are 
also our children. With such comradeship we go forward 
confidently in the fight. 


BritisH, Australian and Free French Forces marched into 
Syria on June 8, a couple of days before the House of Com- 
mons debated our Cretan failure. It has been 
known for some time that General Catroux 
was urging this step. Had he had his way we should have 
moved into Syria before we went to Greece. Our object in 
going there now is to turn the Germans out before their control 
becomes absolute. As we do not want to fight the French— 
though Admiral Darlan is evidently very anxious to fight us— 
our advance has been preceded by leaflets, and a few Vichy 
soldiers have joined their comrades. The Syrian population 
has welcomed us heartily, for they have had a thin time since 
France collapsed. But, on the whole, the Vichy army in 
Syria has fought and fought hard. The Germans have left 
the country save that they still hold the airport of Aleppo. 
Their delight at seeing the French fight each other and fight 


Into Syria 
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us knows no bounds! Our troops reached Damascus on 
June 21 and were then approaching Beirut, the fighting on 
the coastal road was particularly stiff and, without the help 


_ of the Navy might have delayed us. Vichy ships of war 


shelled the French soldiers who are rescuing Syria from 
Germany and Vichy aircraft have also been in action, but 
whether they are manned by Germans or Frenchmen is not 
known. One interesting fact may be mentioned. General 
Weygand has made no sign of life during this affair. Formerly 
commander both of French and British troops in Syria, one 
of the main authors of capitulation, he has taken no part in 
Syrian action. 


OuR newspapers make so much to do about every American 
speech and newspaper article that it is no wonder that the 
: American people are rather suspicious of all 
or sqm this clatter. We should like to assure them 
that this hysteria is really unrepresentative of 
our nation. We are grateful for their help. We are very glad 
to see that they are speeding up arms production, we are more 
than thankful that their Government has seized all foreign 
merchant shipping so that they be turned over to our 
service. This last act is the most helpful thing the United 
States has done. It will help to maintain our essential 
supplies. Ten of the vessels thus seized are French and include 
the famous Normandie. Of the seventy-four other merchant 
vessels taken over only two are German, but twenty-eight are 
Italian. The other important move made recently by 
President Roosevelt was the request to Germany to close all 
her consulates and to withdraw all the consular staffs. This 
will rid the United States of many spy centres and—still more 
important—of many sources of strikes and sabotage. History 
repeats itself. In 1916 Herr von Papen, exposed as an 
organiser of destruction in the States, was sent back to 
Germany. Industry is now much more important than it was 
in 1916, and American industry will play a very big part, we 
hope, in the long struggle which lies ahead. 
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WE have never believed that the help given by American 
industry would win the war for us, valuable as that help 
: is. We must win the war ourselves or it will 
pein not be won at all. But on more than one 
occasion lately President Roosevelt has been 
of inestimable value to our war effort in that he has told us 
the truth, in one case the bitter truth of the tonnage sunk in 
the Atlantic. The sinkings, he said, are being made twice as 
fast as we and the U.S.A. together can replace them. It is as 
well that we should know this fact. We hope that it may 
stimulate our ostrich-like Ministers to encourage food- 
production and to keep their political nostrums for a less 
anxious time. Another occasion when Mr. Roosevelt did the 
allied cause a good turn was on June 7, when, in a press con- 
ference, he put his fist through the web of peace intrigue 
woven in Berlin and spread all over the world by their agents. 
It may be noted that whenever the Germans are going to make 
a military push—and one is undoubtedly about to start— 
they endeavour to rot opinion here and in the States by talking 
peace. Such was the origin of the rumours which filled the 
air during the first week in June. One form they took in 
America was that Mr. Winant, the American Ambassador to 
Britain, had flown to the States to beg President Roosevelt 
to make a peace move. In London, where rumours were 
strong and thick, the story was different : it became a whis- 
pering campaign of defeatism. Mr. Roosevelt disposed of all 
this by saying that these peace feelers were all made up in 
Germany and that Mr. Winant had not brought over “ even 
the tenth cousin of an English peace move.” This frankness 
of the American President is going to be immensely helpful. 
Our own Ministers are timid ; they belong, many of them, to 
the spoof-brigade, and so do some of our newspapers. 


THE industrial help we are getting from the United States 
should not be made an excuse for our own slackness, a 
Parliamentary Report on the waste of man 
power issued on May 26 has not attracted as 
much attention as might have been hoped. The Select 
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Committee on National Expenditure had investigated into 
the state of labour in munition factories; what they found 
was disturbing. There is, they said, much idle labour in our 
war factories. More than this, idle labour is becoming a 
permanent feature. The reasons for these conditions include 
delayed delivery of materials and constant changes in the 
types produced—these are temporary causes of idleness. 
There are others. Some firms said that they were short of 
labour. The Report states that investigation has been made 
in certain aircraft factories and this leads to the suggestion 
that there should be a system of cards for “‘ waiting time ”’ so 
that the facts may be known. The writer knows of factories 
where the men are kept hanging about, often for hours, 
sometimes for days, with no work provided. As regards 
absenteeism, there is a good deal of this too. It is not im- 
proved by the double rates paid for Sunday work, for men 
prefer to work on Sunday and to knock off for two week- 
days. The whole impression left on the mind of the reader 
of this document is that while some people are working them- 
selves nearly to death others are as slothful as in the days of 


Mr. MacDonald, when our watchword was ‘‘ Geneva and no 
arms.” 


THE House of Commons met in a mood of high seriousness on 
June 10. Members had visited their constituents during the 

Whitsuntide recess. What they heard there 
oa made them realise that the country was pro- 

foundly moved by the continued series of 
land disasters, by the muddled leadership which had led 
from Norway to Dakar, to Greece, to Crete. The collapse of 
France explained Dunkirk, but the other failures must be 
put down to our own account, for they were suffered during 
battles planned—or rather allowed to happen—by our 
ministers. Mr. Churchill was obliged to give a day for the 
discussion of Crete, our last—and in many ways worst— 
setback. The Press of all parties, including The Times, the 
Daily Mail and the Daily Herald, had called for some kind of 
enquiry, and a House of Commons debate was held in public 
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session. There was no division, no minister spoke but Mr. 
Churchill ; he wound up—and he failed, for once, to perfectly 
understand the temper of the House. Members were not 
trying to upset the Government ; they vied with each other 
in expressions of personal admiration for the Prime Minister 
(“‘ greater than the younger Pitt ’’ was one phrase). But while 
paying him these compliments they, at the same time, indi- 
cated that they did not believe that some of his colleagues 
were fitted for high office, they were dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the strategy of the war, at the rate of war 
material production, and at the general ministerial muddle. 
When Mr. Churchill replied they were not carried away by his 
fine phrases. It was almost as if they had discovered that 
oratory, by itself, was not enough to win a war. They have 
been rapt in admiration for a year by the Prime Minister’s 
great power of speech. But now they want to see something 
else : an organisation for victory. 


THE debate was opened by Mr. Lees-Smith, the Socialist 
Member for Keighley. He spoke with great moderation of our 

military troubles. He wanted to know why 
ll ed? we had not strengthened the three aerodromes 

in Crete. Malemi, Heraklion and Retimo 
had been in our hands for seven months. And why, when the 
air force was withdrawn, was it 48 hours before any aircraft 
came back. ‘“‘ During 48 hours we had no air force over 
Crete.” The Germans who landed were better equipped 
with Tommy-guns than our men. Why? Mr. Lees-Smith 
called the attention of the House to the lessons of Crete, 
which showed that a country, if it was not well defended, 
could be conquered by air alone. There was a very vulner- 
able place for a landing in Southern Ireland. 


“Taking the experiences of Crete, the establishment 
of a German force in Southern Ireland would be not a 
matter of days but of hours. I fully realise that the 
conquest of Southern Ireland is not the conquest of 
Britain, but, nevertheless, if you had German forces 
established in Southern Ireland they would have to be 
driven out... .” 
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The speaker who followed spoke of production. He was 
not entitled to mention this subject, being Mr. Hore Belisha, 
for the House had not forgotten his tenure of office. All the 
same, he made a valuable quotation from America. It was 
from Mr. Batt, the Deputy Director, Office of Productions 
Management in the United States, who said :— 


“There is not one shred of evidence that Britain’s 
industrial military strength, plus what we are sending her 
at the present time, is strengthening her position in relation 
to Germany. ... For us to suppose that Britain is 
growing stronger every day in relation to Germany, is 
criminal folly.”’ (Our italics.] 

It is a folly we have been indulging in for years. It is 
well that we should hear the truth from America. We cannot 
have the facts too clearly pointed out to us. 


Mr. BAXTER, after compliments and with great courtesy— 
everyone was polite—told Mr. Churchill that the ‘‘ Govern- 
ment in their present form ’’ could not lead us 
to victory. He suggested a war cabinet. But 
he suggested that overseas Ministers should 
join it. What is really wanted, however, is a small war 
cabinet which would sit daily and would only contain Ministers 
without departments in their charge. Overseas Ministers 
would not be the best men for this. Mr. Baxter would seem 
to have confused Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘‘ War Cabinet” with 
his ‘‘ Imperial War Cabinet,” formed later and serving a dif- 
ferent purpose. Mr. Baxter was followed by Colonel Macna- 
mara, who pressed the Government hard on military matters. 
He asked for no replies to his questions—but.he put before 
Ministers a number of queries. And he did not confine himself 
to Crete, though he pointed out that while we had had some- 
thing like 40,000 British and allied troops there, the Germans 
had none and no ships, and yet in 12 days they were in full 
possession of the island. Further— 


“We have been told that the Battles of France and 
so on were won by the break through of the German tanks, 
yet there were no German tanks in Crete.” 


Colonel 
Macnamara 
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Colonel Macnamara, like Mr. Lees-Smith, thinks that the 
Germans will go to Southern Ireland. He asked if we had 
enough troops in Ulster, with ample armoured support ready 
to go in and take over the very moment the Germans started 
landing. He did not say, what he must have known, that the 
Germans would be welcomed by half the Southern Irish 
population, who would be ready to hamstring us! He did 
not point out that there is a German legation in Dublin and a 
nest of spies to help the invader. Every speech in the debate 
was good and that of Sir John Wardlaw Milne stood out. 
One of the best was made by Lord Winterton, who, in this war 
matter, has shown great persistence and courage. Mr. Churchill 
paid him the compliment of referring to him as an inverted 
follower of Coué. But the House was in no mood to enjoy 
wit any more than they were able to indulge in the emotions 
raised by fine speech. Mr. Churchill spoke in an atmosphere 
he has not hitherto encountered, and although there was no 
hostility at all to his person the old faith in his ability to pull 
things through has been shaken. He spoke well and was 
listened to respectfully. 


Mr. CHURCHILL let it be seen that he thought the debate a 
mistake, but he had bowed to the wishes of all three parties 

in the House. The debate had given him 
a Say “ the feeling of a challenge to the Administra- 
tion,’ and he reproved those who had demanded it. Herr 
Hitler, he said, did not have to attend the Reichstag, nor 
Signor Mussolini to say why his soldiers were defeated. He 
then proceeded to reply to some of the questions. We had 
not improved the airfields in Crete because we had not enough 
anti-aircraft guns to defend them. There was a great need 
for guns, they were mounted upon ships and required at home. 
Every gun was competed for. He could not go into more 
details, ‘‘ so much for the difficulty in which we stand for anti- 
aircraft guns.” As for aircraft, his answer amounted to the 
same thing—we had not enough—they took a long time to go 
to the Near East, travelling via the Cape. As for the defence 
of Crete, he could only say that the Army chiefs had thought 
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it should be defended, and he thought so too. There were 
hopes it might be held. It was an important outpost. We 
held Crete, as in the last war we held Kemmel Hill in 1918. 
“These battles can only be judged in their relation to the 
whole.” He added: ‘I do not regret the battle of Crete. 
The fighting there attained a severity and fierceness which 
the Germans have not previously encountered. ...I am 
sure it will be found that this sombre, ferocious battle, which 
was lost, and lost, I think, upon no great margin, was well 
worth fighting. . . .””. Thus the Prime Minister in defence of 
the Cretan affair. The whole thing comes down to production, 
to the right use of man-power—abroad and here at home. 
The country will not go on supporting Ministers who send 
troops ill-equipped and unsupported into battle. Not enough 
was said in the House about our naval losses at Crete. 


WE used to be told by gullible people that once the rebellious 
and discontented people of Southern Ireland were “ free ” 
we should find them our best friends and that 
there would be a “‘ Union of Hearts’ between 
us. Southern Ireland has been “ free’ since 
1922. She has virtually been independent under the dictator- 
ship of a Portuguese Jew since 1932. But so far from being 
our friend she has done all she can to neutralise our war effort 
and the Germans have been able to guide their bombers to 
Bristol and Liverpool by the Irish lights, which show them 
where to strike. These lights also guided the aeroplane 
which sank the Irish passenger steamer St. Patrick on June 16. 
Further, under plea of maintaining a “ Minister” to the 
Southern Irish, the Germans are able to run their spy system 
with impunity in what is—but for all this play-acting—a 
British Dominion. This is what the Sunday Times reports 
from Belfast. The paragraph is worth preserving. 


The Irish 
Danger 


’” One matter which is causing a great deal of worry 
is the state of affairs which exists in Eire, where there are 
German and Italian Legations. I¢ is a perfectly simple 
matter to get in touch with them from Belfast either by 
telephone or letter. To prove this, I put in a call to the 
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German Legation, and within a few moments I was through, 
It was certainly a much simpler matter than getting 
through to London.” (Our italics.) 


The future historian will have some difficulty in understanding 
the actions of English Politicians, who, after years of wrong 
policy still acquiesce in such a state of affairs when this country 
is fighting for its life. 


THE lunatic policy which led to Ireland’s becoming a base 
for enemy spies and a help to enemy submarines, which costs 
us every week thousands of tons of essential 
supplies and the lives of many British seamen, 
continues. At the end of May the Government of Ulster, 
those six counties in Northern Ireland which stand by their 
allegiance, desired to introduce conscription. They would 
have done this at the outbreak of war, but were ordered by 
the British Government not “ to provoke ”’ Southern Ireland. 
This decision involved them in local difficulties and they 
much desired to come into line with Great Britain. The 
scene was set for this really essential and sensible act when 
the Southern Irish—probably at the instigation of the German 
Minister in Dublin, whose opinion they are known to value, 
saw an opportunity for further hampering the British war 
effort. Mr. de Valera, announced that he would not allow 
this action in the self-governing Dominion of Ulster. The 
Ulster ministers were again ordered to govern their country 
in such a way as not to displease the Southern Irish. Now so 
far this is common form. No loyal subject of the British 
Empire has had anything but discouragement ever since 
1g2I. 

But there is rather more to it this time. This time Mr. 
Churchill had given his blessing to Ulster and, with his cabinet, 
had approved their plans. He did not yield to the public 
threats of Mr. de Valera. On the contrary his language and 
that of his colleagues continued to be most satisfactory. So 
much so that he had the Dublin crowd rattled and frightened. 
They could have done nothing to Ulster and they knew it. 
Suddenly, with no notice, in the middle of the preparations 


Lunatic Policy 
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to go ahead, the engines were reversed and Ulster was told 
she could not have conscription. People are asking what was 
the deciding argument in this sudden volte-face, which once 
again held us up to scorn as a people who have no use for 
friends, only for enemies ? 


In modern war there can be no close time. The Germans 
know this. They started making their new great fighting 
machine eight years ago, they are still strength- 
ening and perfecting it, certain of its superi- 
ority over us, convinced that with France down 
and out, they can beat us, unaware of the imponderables 
which give us the certainty of victory. Further, they believe 
that they have time to turn aside from their main object and 
smash Russia. Let us consider Germany’s Russian policy. 
After France collapsed, Stalin, with Hitler’s leave, absorbed 
the Baltic States and Bessarabia. But three months later 
Hitler swallowed Roumania, in March this year, he took over 
Bulgaria and in April Jugoslavia was conquered. This meant 
that Russia was barred from the Balkan Peninsula. Stalin 
had, since war broke out, taken the line of most favoured 
neutrality and he had profited heavily from the war. He 
exhausted himself in amiabilities to Hitler, removing his 
diplomats from the States Hitler had seized, even though the 
ink was hardly dry after the non-aggression and neutrality 
pact he had signed with Jugoslavia. But it was evident that 
Hitler wanted much more and that the German “ war of 
nerves’ game was being played against Stalin. We do not 
know what the German demands were, but the immense 
armies which have moved on the Russian frontier from 
Bessarabia up to Finland were not put there for nothing. For 
a long time these German Eastern armies were composed of 
second-rate troops; now they comprise some of the best 
Hitler has. Russia turned its official agency, Tass, on to say 
this was all nothing. Germany on the other hand, wanted 
us to think she would strike Russia at once and in force. 
For once she was truthful. 


Russia-German 
Relations 
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THERE is a writer, he is The Times’ diplomatic correspondent, 
whose knowledge of foreign countries is great and whose 
judgment of events is first rate. He holds a 
unique position in the British press to-day by 
reason of his close and well balanced work. 
And it is not too much to say that all students of foreign 
affairs are guided by what he writes. In June he had several 
articles on Russia and Germany, one, printed on June 16, 
_ summed up the situation. The whispering campaign, he said, 
is nothing, “‘ the only safe guide is to be found in the facts so 
far as they are known in London.” 


“What, then, are the facts? Germany spent the 
winter in quietly developing the anti-Soviet organisations 
in Germany and the occupied countries. Within recent 
weeks over a hundred German divisions, mainly of high 
quality, have been concentrated near the Soviet frontier. 
Armoured divisions have joined them there. Air 
squadrons . . . have been established on Polish and 
other aerodromes. .. . 

‘* That is the first fact. The second fact, far less sub- 
stantial, is the German propaganda campaign. For one 
reason or another the Germans want the rest of the world 
to believe that the Soviet Union is about to be attacked. 
. . . The third fact is that, according to the evidence 
coming to London, no large-scale negotiations of any kind 
are now being conducted between Germany and Russia. 
. . . Hitler may be hoping for talks; ... , but they do 
not seem to have begun. 

“It is in the light of these facts that the German plan 
has to be judged. Is it bluff or bludgeon? In its re- 
markably rare public pronouncements Moscow seems to 
assume that it is all bluff. The Tass agency’s statement, 
written in Stalin’s own peculiar and mathematical style 
of language, was a masterpiece of detachment, affecting 
almost complete indifference while giving a cautionary 
word to everyone. The Russian people were informed 
that German troops were standing near their frontiers. 
The British and the Americans were told to mind their 
own business. . . . The Germans were politely told that 
the Soviet Government ‘assumed’ that the concentra- 
tions were not against the Soviet Union; but, in any 
case, Soviet reservists have been called up and manceuvres 
were being held.” 
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We have no space for the rest of this admirable article, but 
the last sentence should be noted and remembered. 


“Until the British and American arms’ production 
overtakes the German, Hitler has the initiative on the 
Continent...” 


THE Hood was sunk on May 24 in an engagement with the 
German battleship Bismarck and the cruiser Prinz Eugen. 
sad The old ship was soon avenged, for the Bis- 

| ad ae <. marck was destroyed and sunk on May 27 
after a chase which lasted four days and 

which covered a distance of 1,750 miles—from the Denmark 
Strait to a spot in the Atlantic 400 miles west of Brest. The 
engagement with the Hood had damaged the Bismarck, which 
was seen on May 24 to be on fire and to be leaving a wake of 
oil. The Suffolk and Norfolk kept touch with her, and the 
Prince of Wales made contact with the enemy on the evening 
of May 24. That night a torpedo from the Victorious was 
seen to hit the Bismarck. On May 25 touch and sight were 
both lost and a tremendous search over the whole North 
Atlantic was begun, led by the main body of the Home Battle 
Fleet, with Admiral Tovey’s flag flying on the George V, and 
joined in by the Fleet from Gibraltar, with Admiral Somer- 
ville’s flag flying on the Renown, while the Rodney and the 
Ramilies, who were escorting convoys, joined in the chase. 
In the meantime search from the air was made by the Coastal 
Command and the Royal Canadian Air Force stationed in 
Newfoundland. At 10.30 on May 26 the enemy was sighted by 
a Catalina flying boat. Touch was again lost, but the Bismarck 
was picked up later that morning by aircraft from the Ark Royal. 
The Prinz Eugen had parted company and she eventually 
made Brest. That evening the Sheffield made contact with 
the Bismarck and “‘ within 20 minutes,”’ says the Admiralty 
communiqué, a force of naval aircraft successfully attacked, 
damaging the Bismarck which lost control of her steering 
and lost speed. At this point our destroyers were sent 
into action under the command of Captain Vian. They 
made contact later that night and early on the morning of 
May 27, when the Bismarck received two more torpedoes 
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from the Cossack and the Maori respectively and was set on 
fire. She stopped after this and was engaged by our heavy 
ships, finally being sunk by torpedoes. Thus ended the ship 
which was the Pride and Glory of the German Fleet. She 
went down with her crew (about 1,300) and some 600 of the 
crew of the Tirpitz; 180 of them were saved. 


So much for the official Report, but a wonderful account 
of the great chase and of the end of the German battleship 

was given by officers present at the action. 
a Last The Bismarck took terrible punishment at the 

ene ° 

end for 15 minutes. She was on fire, and at 
one moment “ over the hull we could see a number of black 
dots—hundreds of them, it seemed—they were men making 
a last effort to avoid death.”” The ship must have been red 
hot, said another witness. One officer who was on the bridge 
of the George V described the intensity of the excitement 
during the pursuit. No one took any rest, no one thought 
of food. Hot cocoa was brought up. ‘ For my part,” said the 
officer, ‘‘ it might as well have been hot tar or hot treacle, 
I could not taste or notice it.” The end of the Bismarck was 
watched in dead silence, some 2,000 men had gone to a fearful 
death. The ship which the Germans had believed unsinkable 
was sunk, the British Navy had, once more, done its duty. 


THE chaos created in France by the Armistice, the division of 
the country and of the retention in Germany of nearly two 

millions of her best citizens is great. How 
jag eet 4] Could it be otherwise ? When Marshal Pétain 

signed on the line dotted for him by Hitler’s 
men he took his country along a path which could only lead 
to disaster. It was strange that a number of good and 
patriotic Frenchmen should at any time have given their 
support to his fatal policy. But they undoubtedly did so. 
Their awakening has been rude. There are not many in 
France who are now blinded by the aged Marshal’s former 
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glories. Punch published a cartoon last month showing 
Pétain, who, standing feeble and half-conscious between 
Darlan and Laval, has his drooping arm held aloft in a Hitler 
salute, while the Germans march past him through Verdun. 
It is called ‘‘ They shall pass.”” The whole situation is thus 
accurately summed up. The Marshal’s name is used for all 
that is done, but even when the American Ambassador calls 
for an interview with the Head of the Vichy State, he does 
not, according to a recent American report, open his lips. 
The talking isdone forhim. Here is the account of the meeting 
between Marshal Pétain and Admiral Leahy telegraphed to 
France by M. Jacques Fransales from the States on June 6 :— 
“The Ambassador saw Pétain and Darlan last Thurs- 

day. Pétain remained silent during the whole interview. 
Darlan developed abundantly his usual thesis that France 
‘cannot live without collaborating with Hitler’s new 


order.’ Admiral Leahy was unable to find out what were 
the precise limits of collaboration as Darlan sees it.” 


There we have the Punch cartoon. The old man, either 
senile or afraid, is manipulated by Darlan the sailor, who is 
infinitely more dangerous than Laval the mere money-maker. 


DARLAN may not be ready to explain to the American Ambas- 
sador how far he is going in step with Germany, but he shows, 
in Syria, that there are no limits. In that 
country French troops were ordered to fire on 
British soldiers, whose only aim is to release 
Syria from the German grip. The French wireless, directed 
by Frenchmen who have left their country sooner than con- 
nive at her absorption into the German system, has given 
terrible and irrefutable evidence of the treachery now being 
practised against their country by Vichy. One of the most 
damning documents ever typed was the “ Rapport Doyen,” 
the warning addressed to Vichy by the head of the French 
Armistice Commission sitting at Wiesbaden. This told the 
bleak truth that Germany intended, when peace was made, to 
continue to hold, not only Alsace and Lorraine, but Picardy, 
Normandy and Brittany. We, in England, know this per- 
fectly. It is now some years since the News-Chronicle pub- 


There is No 
Limit 
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lished the Hitler map of Europe, which showed France in 
1942 without colonies, and even smaller than the Vichy 
Government’s present satrapy. But of all the documents 
which have come from Wiesbaden (Wies is the same word as 
Vich) the basest is one which was described on the wireless on 
June 6, and was reprinted in France on June 7. This paper is 
dated March 26 (the date of Doullens!). It is addressed by 
the German delegation at ‘‘ Vichbaden’”’ to the French 
delegation there. The reference number is 493/41. It is 
signed Foerster. This document asks the French to hand over 
the Douglas D.B.7 fighters, fitted with bicycles (Zugrad- 
Fahrwerk bicycle) sent to France by the U.S.A. before the 
Armistice. 


“The head of the German air force, as has been 
stated during previous negotiations, desires to have 
aeroplanes of this design. Up to now the French Govern- 
ment has rejected these proposals, objecting that the 
American Government had knowledge of them, and that 
political complications might ensue. The German 
Armistice Commission again expresses the interest it 
takes in concluding a contract for the services of these 
planes [Here follows the detail of an offer of exchange 
of the spare parts of other ’planes.] But if the French 
Government dreads political complications in regard to 
the knowledge the American Government may have of 
the German Government’s proposals to take over Douglas 
D.B.7 aeroplanes, the German Armistice Commission, in 
order to avoid political difficulties, agrees that the French 
authorities may explain that this exchange has been made 
under pressure of German demands. .. . The German 
Commission hopes that the delivery of the Douglas D.B.7 
to the head of German aviation may be made as soon as 
possible and hopes that exchanges of this nature in the 
realm of perfecting aviation will continue in future.” 
[Our italics. ] 


The show-up is complete. The U.S.A. delivers to France, 
for her defence, a number of fighter ‘planes. These are to be 
used ‘“‘to perfect’? German aviation for war against the 
British, and not only against the British, but against the 
French who are kept in subjection by fear of the German air 
force. But what strikes us most is the exposure of the 
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arrangements at Wiesbaden. Such a document would never 
have been written and signed had the writer not felt sure of 
its acceptance. 


WuaT do the inhabitants of France, that proud and fearless 
country, think of the men who are thus wallowing in defeat 

. and who crawl to the old enemy ? The French 
French Feeling i cide France, whether in etre or in un- 
occupied country, resist as far as they can. Their means of 
doing so are few, the Gestapo is everywhere all over France. 
But one proof of their revolt is furnished by the continual 
stream of escapes, for each escape means that a hundred 
willing people have helped. Then there have been manifesta- 
tions—at Marseilles, at Beauvais. General de Gaulle’s orders 
to stay indoors on certain days, to walk out on others, have 
been obeyed. The ruling classes, formerly so blind, have now 
opened their eyes. And even the officials begin to see. We 
hear of those abroad who have resigned, of Colonel Collet 
and others who have joined de Gaulle. Those who listened 
to the Free French wireless on June 11 heard the moving 
appeal which Commandant Auboineau, a distinguished sailor 
and one of Darlan’s own men, addressed to his comrades in 
the Navy. He spoke to them by name. Reminded them of 
old friendships, of his own former admiration for Darlan qui 
avait V’étoffe d’un dictateur, and asked them to look where 
they were going. He reminded them of the days when they 
had fought—“ like lions ”—against the Boche. All this filters 
back to France, France which is all either directly or indirectly 
under the iron German heel. And there are a hundred signs 
that the French realise their prodigious error in trusting 
Pétain for so long. 


THE New York Times recently published a letter written by a 
French officer who has escaped from a German prison. Our 
account is taken from the pages of France. 
He speaks of the hunger of the prisoners and 
of the weariness of the propaganda. 


From a French 
Prisoner 


‘“‘ Loud speakers were everywhere in the camp... 
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they shouted all day about the incapacity of French 
officers, they scolded us for our folly and obstinacy and 
never stopped praising the ‘ Fiihrer’s’ generosity to us, 
They threatened us with every horror if we did not yield 
to this evidence of their charms. . . . Another matter, 
The German army was consternated when it saw that the 
people of Lorraine sympathised with us . . . they were 
mad with rage. Young Nazis dragged away by their hair 
the women who brought us water to drink during the long 
pauses in our march. They upset the water and hauled 
them back to their houses, beating them. The Lorraine 
women who brought us food during the ten days we had 
none, were beaten savagely. The Germans were furious 
with them, but more surprised even than furious. One 
remarkable thing is the venality and disorganisation in 
German administration. This famous German organisa- 
tion is a myth. Civil and military officials live in a sea 
of paper containing rules covering every eventuality in 
detail. But what occurs is always different to what is 
foreseen. . . . All the same and in spite of the corruption 
and confusion discipline is maintained. The German has 
no power of resistance or revolt. The military authorities 
in the camps had a poor morale, but that is no criterion 
of the soldiers at the front... . 

“The young soldiers are brutes, who make war with 
delight after a first-rate training. The young devil who 
captured me had on a loose shirt, an ammunition belt 


round his neck, hand grenades . . . a cutlass at his belt 
and was very effectively handling a gangster’s machine 
gun 


“‘ Everything else was carried for him. His haversack, 
his blanket, his spare boots, his rations. A French 
soldier with his 100 lb. load was paralysed in facing these 
demons. And he was not trained to war.” 


ONE of the most interesting things in this very interesting 
letter concerned the morale of the German people. The right 

wing man became “‘ mad with joy at Hitler’s 
Germanand yictories. He saw himself, with his master, the 
or conqueror of Europe. The left wing man 

realised that Hitler had created the hatred of 
those people he had brought to misery, but he was grateful 


for the interior constitution of the country. As for the baro- 
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meter man, he blew hot and cold, now arrogant, now civil as 
the victories and defeats went. A certain number of French 
prisoners and other workmen from France are now working 
in the factories. The Nazi authorities deplore this. The love 
of liberty which the French have will, they believe, corrupt 
the German workers’ discipline.” 

But the thing which most nearly concerns us in this long 
account from inside Germany is the account given of the 
changing spirit of the French prisoners. 


“ The fall of the Third Republic in July at Vichy was 
hailed with delight by the officers in prison. I have 
never seen a more evident proof that the officers of the 
French army, for many reasons which I will not analyse, 
did not desire to defend the Régime of the Third 
Republic. If this were all to happen again they would 
be different and would fight to the last man, realising 
that the first thing to do is to defend the country and, 
when that is done, to make the best régime possible. As a 
proof of this I quote the following :— 

“On July 1, 1940, a group of officers in our Lorraine 
camp made a referendum as follows :— 


‘Would you prefer (1) to be freed at once, but to pass 
the rest of your life under German rule and even to 
fight against England, or (2) would you prefer to 
remain a prisoner for six months in order to see the 
Victory of England ?’ 


About 85 per cent. chose release and servitude. 
“‘ On February 10, 1941, there was another referendum 
with the following question :— 


‘Would you prefer to remain for two more years in 

captivity and see the Victory of England, or would 

you choose instant release and collaboration against 
England ? ’ 

‘‘ Eighty-five per cent. chose captivity for two years, if 
England could win.” 


THERE is a Gilray caricature of Napoleon, standing by an 
oven door and pulling out a tray of loaves shaped as men with 


crowns and with the names of European 
The “ New 


Order ” countries on them. It is called, ‘‘ Napoleon 
draws out a new batch of Kings. 


> 


For he was 
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at that time placing his brothers and supporters on half the 
thrones of Europe, his dream being to make Paris the capital 
of the Continent and to gather round his court the persons 
of these new sovereigns. Hitler has the same general idea, 
but his delegates are provincial governors only—gauleiters, 
He is to be the only source of power, which he intends to use 
as no tyrant ever before did, on a scale of national and indivi- 
dual oppression such as the world has never yet seen. Modern 
inventions have made this possible, and the science which was 
“to liberate man ”’ has enslaved him more completely than 
in the darkest age. It is as well that we should realise the 
aim of this “new order” of Europe. A recent article by 
Professor Haushofer in Zeitschroff fiir Geo-politik, quoted by 
The Times, gives us an outline of the German intentions, and 
points out the direction in which we may expect to see the 
Hitler government move. We know that the preparation 
for the ‘‘ new order” begins directly Germany overruns a 
country. The further idea is that only German interests 
matter and that markets for German produce should be 
created in the countries capable of absorbing it. The Balkan 
countries are especially marked for this development. 


“Even then, however [says Haushofer], Europe 
could not become self-sufficient ; hence Africa must be 
absorbed by Europe, and all non-European—in which he 
includes Anglo-Saxon—participation excluded. Europe 
would become a confederation. Certain existing States, 
after appropriate frontier rectifications had been made, 
would be allowed to retain a form of independence but 
would not control their fiscal frontiers; these, under 
German administration, would be lowered by degrees 
and finally abolished to secure the freer passage of goods 
to all communities throughout Europe.” 


It will be seen that the idea of “ no frontiers ”’ so dear to the 
hearts of our brittle intellectuals is also Hitler’s objective. 
Recently, and as we think unfortunately, Lord 
Halifax gave this notion his blessing. This is 
how it would work in fact according to Professor Haushofer 
and his Fiihrer :— 


“ No Frontiers” 
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“European industrial and agricultural production 
would be planned, regulated, and controlled from Berlin, 
and both the European inter-State and inter-continental 
trade would be managed by a multilateral clearing system. 
Each European State would be required to produce what 
Berlin stipulated, the execution of the programme being 
left to each individual Government ; all the States would 
pool their surplus commodities and each would obtain in 
exchange part of the surplus of other States. No subju- 
gated State would be able to exchange anything except 
what it was told to produce; the division of the pool 
would be at the discretion of Germany. The leadership 
and management of the whole Continent would be under 
the Reich. For internal trade each State would retain its 
national currency, levying taxation to meet internal 
expenditure and paying off its own national debt, but for 
inter-State and inter-continental transactions the federal 
Reichsmark currency would be the only one legally 
recognised ; exchange rates for the European currencies 
would be fixed at the outset once for all. 

“ Inter-State trade would be regulated multilaterally 
under the clearing system which is already operating 
among Ir European nations, but the rate of exchange 
and the right to fix production schedules would give 
Berlin a complete stranglehold over the entire European 
economy, however much that fact might be judiciously 
camouflaged. The Reich would, for example, exercise the 
first choice over available surpluses. The original plan 
for the de-industrialisation of all food-producing countries 
has been dropped because it would involve cataclysmic 
migrations of population which could not be absorbed 
until the present industrial plant has been vastly ex- 
panded, but no further industrialisation outside Germany 
is to be permitted.” 


Any industrialisation which still existed in the conquered 
countries would work exclusively for German benefit. 


TuIs attack on national and human liberty depends upon the 
abolition of those frontiers which our internationalists so 
“Free Trade” greatly deplore. They would like to see them 
destroyed. So would Hitler. Here is what his 
Professor Haushofer says :— 
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“ At the same time the German equalisation of the 
price level throughout Europe by the gradual removal of 
Customs barriers would free German agriculture from out- 
side competition, and the retention of her high-grade 
agriculture would keep Germany independent of the other 
federal States, while they would be completely dependent 
on her for industrial products. Germany would mono- 
polise the heavy industries. Trade with non-European 
countries would take place on a clearing basis through 
Berlin, in Reichsmarks as a basis for the calculation of 
currency, but all transactions would go through the Reich 
Government, representing 325,000,000 consumers. Any 
country that wanted to trade with Europe would be 
obliged to grant Germany political concessions—for 
example, to admit, uncensored and unhampered, German 
films, literature, and newspapers. 

“‘ While the war lasts Germany is not able to give pro- 
ducers of foodstuffs the full equivalent in industrial pro- 
ducts. Instead she has adopted the plan of charging the 
subjugated peoples the costs of occupation, which are 
enough to cover all requisitions. When tariffs ultimately 
disappeared industries could only flourish where natural 
conditions justified them ; for example, Italy would be 
gradually de-industrialised because she is without coal 
and iron ore. Where such developments resulted in over- 
population labour would migrate to the Reich, as at 
present, or to Africa.”’ [Our italics.] 


THE only thing which stands between Europe and the abolition 
of all her liberties—which cannot be preserved without 


frontiers and all that they involve—is the 


Ly ha fighting spirit and martial determination of 


the British. Even Hitler’s professor sees that. 


Here is the last quotation from The Times’ translation of his 
article :— 


“It is admitted that the realisation of the whole plan 
depends on a total Axis victory, if only because the whole 
of Africa would be indispensable for making good 
Europe’s deficiency in raw materials. Flaws in the scheme 
are certain to multiply the problems of the future. One 
of these is Europe’s constantly increasing population ; a 
second is Russia’s numerical preponderance and rapid 
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industrialisation ; a third is that Europe and Africa 
together are without mineral oils; a fourth is war 
indebtedness ; and a fifth is the fact that the rise in the 
standard of living in Eastern Europe would ultimately 
make industrial expansion in that direction inevitable.” 


The frontier-less Europe not being possible unless we sub- 
mit to German ideas, let us be quite certain that these are not 
filtered into this country by men whose oblique vision prevents 
their seeing things as they are. 


WE commend to our readers the article on the Indian Dead- 
lock in this number, by Mr. J. C. French. Mr. French was a 
; magistrate at Midnapore. His predecessors were 
ad _o assassinated. He sat in court with a loaded 
revolver on his table. After a life’s career ‘n 
India he knows just what Indian agitation is. He gave 
evidence, in accordance with his knowledge, to the India Bill 
Committee when it sat here and a member of that Com- 
mittee said to the writer “If other Indian Civil Servants 
had had the same courage as French, the India Bill could not 
have gone through, but they would only tell me privately 
how disastrous are the Government proposals.’”’ Men who 
were still serving in India were afraid of the powers of the 
Hierarchy, for no one who did not pay lip service to Indian 
Home Rule could hope for promotion or honours. But the 
timidity of those who had retired was also striking. Mr. 
French did not only give evidence before the Committee. 
He wrote article after article to enlighten the public. Readers 
of The National Review were enabled to know what would 
happen in India as the result of our false policy there. The 
Nineteenth Century has recently pointed out that in com- 
mitting the deadly sin of sloth [acedid@] the British had greatly 
ered. Mr. French has nothing to reproach himself with in 
this respect. He has told us the truth about India all along 
and when the mandarinates of all three parties were hopelessly 
wrong. It is right that his good sense and courage should be 
acknowledged, and that his opinions should be listened to. 
They bear the authority of a man who has been correct in 
his judgment, 
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Something About Ourselves 


We have told our readers very little of our difficulties 
since the attack on Britain developed. Our printers were 
severely bombed last autumn and after a heroic effort to 
carry on without windows and in a damaged structure, they 
moved out of London. At the same time our office was 
rendered uninhabitable and our books and papers had to be 
taken away to the country where most of the work of bringing 
out the Review is now carried on. 

The adventures of our staff during these difficult autumn 
days as they went to and from the printers and their homes and 
the office would make a thrilling story. But it would only be 
telling the tale of thousands of other businesses, whose 
employees have kept going under every imaginable strain 
and in a considerable amount of danger. If we refer to this 
now it is because we want the readers of The National Review 
to realise how faithfully they have been served. 

Now we are obliged to make changes, one of which will 
affect our readers. This is the raising of the price to 3s. 
Faced with paper restrictions, we have had to choose between 
cutting down our pages or restricting our circulation. We 
have chosen rather to restrict circulation than to change the 
character and quality of the Review. This sends up the cost 
per copy, and we have, therefore, in future to ask for 3s.— 
the Review price after the last war. The August number will 
be sold at this price. Readers must order their copies ahead. 
There will be no stray ones on bookstalls. 

We are also changing our address. In future the Review 
will be published at Rolls House, 2, Breams Buildings, London, 
E.C.4. Telephone No. Holborn 5708. 


GERMAN MEN-OF-WAR IN THE ATLANTIC 


WE have now been at war for over a year and a half and the 
threatened invasion of these islands by the Nazis has not yet 
been attempted. 

The attempt would doubtless have been made before now 
if Hitler had seen no other road to victory, and it will doubtless 
be made—if the German forces are then in a condition to 
make it—when the course of events finally convinces him that 
there is no other road. His Balkan adventure—partly forced 
on him, perhaps, by the desirability of rescuing his futile Ally 
from utter defeat—successful though it has been so far, is 
no direct contribution to the defeat of the British Empire 
and her Allies; though it has had an indirect effect in the 
shape of the naval losses we have sustained, and in possible 
diversion of ships from other theatres of war to repair those 
losses. 

The attack which he has hoped would bring him victory, 
and save him having to undertake the forlorn hope of invasion, 
has been the attack at sea—what has been called the “ Battle 
of the Atlantic,” though not very accurately, for it is not 
confined to the Atlantic but is waged also in the North Sea, 
the English Channel, the Indian Ocean and the Pacific. 

This statement does not derive from mere speculation. 
It is the only reasonable interpretation of the course of the 
war. The vulnerability of this country, in war, to an effective 
blockade has been patent to the world for a century or more, 
and that vulnerability has increased throughout that period 
with the increase of British dependence, both for food and the 
taw materials of industry, upon oversea supplies. All the 
world knows that any enemy who can succeed in effectually 
cutting off British sea communications will have this country 
at his mercy. He will have no need to invade, or do any 
fighting in other places, for these islands must succumb to 
lack of food and fuel. That much is simple: what is difficult 
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is how to establish that effective blockade which shall bring 
about the result so much to be desired. That is the problem 
to which neither Napoleon nor Kaiser Wilhelm II found a 
solution, though both sought it by the same means. 

A certain method, of course, would be to establish such 
naval supremacy as would give command of the sea, and 
enable the would-be conqueror to control all sea traffic in the 
narrow seas. But that ideal, it would seem, was adjudged 
unattainable by both, in view of British sea power, and they 
sought an alternative. They thought they had found it, 
apparently in a guerre de course, in direct attack upon the sea 
traffic that was so vital to Britain. They sought, not to 
destroy British sea power, but to evade it. The French in 
Napoleonic wars relied for the direct attack of sea traffic upon 
a swarm of privateers ; the Germans in the war of 1914-18, 
upon their U-boats. Neither achieved success, though the 
Germans, helped by being ahead of us in the sphere of material 
development, came very near to it at one time. They failed, 
indeed, more because they reached the point of exhaustion 
before we did than because we developed a complete antidote 
to the submarine used as a ruthless destroyer of shipping, 
regardless of its nationality or employment, and regardless of 
any weak-kneed subservience—as the Hun would no doubt 
describe it—to the dictates of humanitarianism. It was that 
consideration, perhaps, which determined Hitler and his naval 
advisers to resume “‘ unrestricted submarine warfare ” from 
the beginning of the present war. 

The latter may well have represented to Hitler it was that the 
loss of the cream of U-boat commanders and their consequent 
reliance upon inferior officers, combined with the great rein- 
forcement of American destroyers for the anti-U-boat forces, 
which caused the U-boat campaign to peter out in 1918. 
That even to the last, the British convoy escorts could never 
make certain of locating an attacking U-boat which was 
skilfully handled. So that in 1939 a determined effort by the 
new U-boat fleet, intensively trained for this very task, while 
all their ‘“‘ Aces’ were available, should have a very good 
chance of success, particularly in view of the known British 
shortage of destroyers. That calculation, if it was made, was 
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brought to nought by the British development of anti-U-boat 
methods in the inter-war period, and the evolution of the 
Asdic. 

But I am not now concerned with the course of the U-boat 
war, Which is, indeed, a theme by itself. It was reinforced 
and supplemented in the last war by the depredations of ocean 
raiders, though only in small measure. Not very many of 
them were sent out. Not all these that were sent escaped 
interception before they could gain the open ocean. But 
those which did get out succeeded for the most part in remain- 
ing at large for many months, during which they took a steady 
toll of British sea traffic and forced upon the British Navy the 
adoption of expensive and widespread counter-measures 
which added greatly to its responsibilities and difficulties. 

Many British officers in the last war found it quite incom- 
prehensible that the enemy did not use his fast and powerful 
men-of-war for the same purpose. They at least recognised 
the great difficulties in which they might be placed if he did. 
For, they argued, a German battle cruiser at large in the 
Atlantic would demand the employment of so many British 
capital ships in defence of Atlantic convoys, if those convoys 
were to be kept moving, that the Grand Fleet might well be 
reduced to below the strength necessary to deal with the High 
Seas Fleet should it venture, not perhaps upon the High Seas, 
but out once more into the North Sea. Such a move, they 
considered, would be of the most difficult to counter of any 
that the enemy could make ; and it was a profound relief to 
them that the war drew to a close without its being made. 

These views were freely expressed in discussions and 
witings of the inter-war period. German students of sea 
warfare were doubtless fully aware of them. Moreover, the 
“pocket battleship,” to the construction of which Germany 
vas restricted under the Versailles Treaty, though—as was the 
tention of the framers of the Treaty—they constituted no 
hreat to the powerful battle fleets of the victorious powers, 
tid provide—what those powers certainly did not intend and 
‘parently did not foresee—what appeared to be the ideal 
ommerce raider. For they were powerful enough to over- 
bower any cruiser, and fast enough to escape from any battle- 
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ship. Only a battle cruiser—of which the British Navy by 
the operation of successive naval treaties, possessed but three 
—was able both to overtake and to overpower one of them, 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the U-boat campaign 
against British shipping was reinforced from the first by the 
employment of pocket battleships as ocean raiders, together 
with armed and disguised merchant ships which had been 
individually so successful in the last war, in much larger 
numbers than were then employed. 

With the latter I am not now particularly concerned, so 
shall confine myself to the men-of-war. The effect of the 
pocket-battleships’ raids must have been disappointing to the 
German command. The Admiral Graf Spee had a raiding 
career of over three months, but in that period she did, on 
the whole, very little execution. Her average bag was no 
more than one merchant ship every ten days, and her influence 
upon the flow of British sea traffic was, to all intents and 
purposes, negligible. Her ignominous end brought a powerful 
moral reinforcement to the British Navy, and it seems 
inevitable that its influence on the German Navy must have 
been correspondingly depressing, however glorious the act of 
scuttling one’s ships may appear to the German Fuehrer! 
The Deutschland’s raiding career was little more encouraging. 
She made but three captures of merchant ships, one of which, 
The City of Flint, was restored to her American owners by the 
Norwegians. The Deutschland did indeed encounter and 
destroy the British armed merchant cruiser Rawalpind1. But 
that was the end of her raiding career, for it disclosed her 
position and she could only escape being brought to action by 
superior British force by availing herself for concealment of 
the snow-storms and long nights of the Arctic, and the shelter 
of neutral territorial waters. So discouraging were these 
adventures that the idea of pocket-battleship raiding seems to 
have been dropped for many months. Indeed, no further 
attempt seems to have been made until last month, when one 
of the two remaining ships, outward bound off the coast of 
Norway, was torpedoed by the R.A.F. and sent limping back 
into a German port to repair damage. 

In 1940, German attention was fully occupied with the 
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conquest of Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France ; 
followed, in the early autumn, by the air attacks on this 


country which were to be the prelude to invasion. The con- 
quests, particularly of the Norwegian and French Atlantic 
coasts, greatly facilitated German access to the open sea. So 
that when the failure of the air attacks to open the way for 
invasion led to the postponement—if not abandonment—of 
that project, German thoughts no doubt turned once more to 
others. Amongst them was that of which the possibility had 
aroused British apprehension in the last war, the employment 
of fast and powerful men-of-war as ocean raiders. And since, 
like the U-boats, the pocket-battleships had proved a dis- 
appointment, being apparently susceptible to defeat by 
cruisers alone, the fast and more powerful ships, the 10,000-ton 
cruisers Hipper, Prinz Eugen and Seydlitz—the Blucher had 
been lost in the Norwegian campaign—and the battle-cruisers 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau should be employed. It was the 
equivalent of those ships of which, a quarter of a century ago, 
the British had been so apprehensive. 

It must need great resolution in the High Command of a 
small navy to risk the loss of its few powerful ships. When 
the project of warship raiding was under discussion one can 
imagine the discussion that took place. Rudolph Hess is 
probably the only person in this country who could reveal the 
actual course of these discussions, but whether or not he has 
done to the authorities is not, of course, known to me. So 
imagination must be my guide, and I imagine the Fuehrer 
ordering his naval command to send out the two battle 
cruisers. ‘‘ There is no convoy that they cannot destroy,” he 
might say. “‘ Even if they encounter a British battle cruiser, 
we know that they are fast enough to shake off the pursuit, as 
the Scharnhorst shook off the Renown in April off Narvik. 
Anything less powerful they will destroy as they did the 
Glorious and her destroyer escort. Send them out.” The 
teply might well be that it would be a great risk to do so with- 
out more knowledge of British dispositions. ‘‘ We have but 
two battle cruisers, Fuehrer, and if they are disabled the young 
German fleet is gravely reduced.” Thus it may well have 
been that Hitler was dissuaded from his rash project until 
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an experiment had been made with a less valuable ship 
first. 

Whether or not something of this sort determined opera- 
tions, in December the cruiser Hipper was despatched—I cal] 
her the Hipper, but I do not think she was ever definitely 
identified on the cruise ; but on the next she was described as 
“a cruiser of the Hipper class,” and it is reasonable to suppose 
that it was the same ship and convenient to call her by a 
definite name. For her to reach the Atlantic unobserved by 
us would present little difficulty at that time of year. She 
could take the inshore passage through the Norwegian Fjords 
to the Arctic and thence could take advantage of the almost 
continuous night to pass west of Iceland into the daylight 
again. Whether she took that route or another, accompanied 
by an oiler she reached the convoy route which runs between 
the British Islands and the South Atlantic without her pre- 
sence being suspected by us. At dawn on Christmas morning 
she made contact with a British convoy somewhere not many 
hundred miles from the Azores, and attacked it. 

Her actual presence in the Atlantic may not have been 
suspected by us on that morning; but that it was quite 
possible for her or another German warship to do what she 
actually did was, of course, well realised by the Admiralty. 
So the convoy was not defenceless, and as she opened fire on 
the merchant ships in it she found herself engaged by H.MS. 
Berwick, and being hit by the Berwick’s 8-inch shell. That 
was more than she bargained for and she at once sheered off, 
her speed, and good fortune in that the visibility was low and 
variable, enabling her to elude pursuit. But her supply ship 
was intercepted and suitably dealt with. 

What happened to that particular raider may have been 
known to the British authorities, but if so, they made no 
public announcement. But it will be realised that the loss of 
her refuelling facilities must have upset her original plans; 
and it may be noticed that heavy British air attacks were 
made on the dockyard at Brest on January 4, 5, II, 13 and 15, 
and February 1, 4 and 5. 

The outside observer may be excused if he concludes that, 
short of fuel for the return journey north-about, and needing 
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repair after the Berwick’s fire, she succeeded in eluding pur- 
suit and got into Brest. If she did, however, and if she was 
the target of the attacks mentioned, she was certainly for- 
tunate. For none of the bombs which were showered about 
her at that time would appear to have hit or damaged her to 
any appreciable extent. 

The next incident occured on February 13, when another 
convoy was attacked, apparently in somewhat similar circum- 
stances. In this case, however, the attack was more success- 
ful. The raider opened fire on the convoy at dawn, apparently 
from long range, and was able to sink a number of ships and 
damage others before once more disappearing into the haze. 
It does not appear that she was engaged by the convoy’s 
escort, though the circumstances—for reasons which will be 
obvious—have never been fully elucidated. But whereas the 
German announcement at once claimed that a whole convoy 
had been annihilated, actually only 7 ships out of I9 were 
sunk, and the remainder survived. 

The British air attacks on Brest dockyard recommenced 
on February 19, and were repeated on February 22 and 24, 
on which day the identity of their target was announced to be 
“a cruiser of the Hipper class.”’ But Brest is an exceedingly 
difficult place to attack from the air, and as far as is known 
the ship again escaped damage. 

Her immunity evidently calmed the misgivings of the 
Germand Command regarding the employment of the two 
battle cruisers in the same way. On March 18, the Prime 
Minister, in a speech at a luncheon given by the Pilgrim Club 
to the new United States Ambassador, mentioned that they 
were out in the Atlantic, and had made captures of certain 
merchant ships which were sailing unescorted as far west as 
longitude 42°—more than halfway across the Atlantic. On 
March 22, a German official statement referred to a “‘ battle- 
ship unit ’” under the command of Admiral Luetjens, claiming 
that it had sunk 22 armed merchant vessels. Two days later 
a German broadcast described how “ heavy British naval 
forces, including a battleship of the Malaya class,’ had fol- 
lowed the German squadron, and attempted to make contact 
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another occasion a ship of the Nelson class was also said to 
have been near the raiders. 

The German intention was evidently to present to the 
world a picture—which may well have convinced Hitler him- 
self—of British ships helplessly chasing after the Germans, 
unable to prevent them from preying on British merchant 
ships at their will. What actually happened was evidently 
that after capturing, as Mr. Churchill said, some unescorted 
ships they encountered convoys of which escort included a 
battleship. It is no doubt true that the battleship did not 
succeed in catching up with them and bringing them to action, 
since they have an advantage in speed of some 5 to 6 knots. 
But there the verisimilitude of the picture ceased, for the 
convoys were thus adequately protected. 

The course of events thereafter is somewhat vague. The 
Admiralty have naturally not revealed the measures which 
they took to deal with the situation, so it seems doubtful if 
the raiders’ next move was voluntary or forced. They had 
evidently been sighted by several British forces, so their 
movements were becoming known, and it is probable that 
British forces were closing in on them in a fashion which 
became familiar later. It may have been that their suppliers 
of fuel afloat were captured as those of the Hipper had been, 
and that they had insufficient oil to take them home north- 
about. Or it may have been that the Hipper’s immunity 
from bomb damage in Brest, despite its proximity to British 
air bases, made them confident that they would be equally safe 
there. What they did was to go into Brest and their presence 
there was reported in an Air Ministry announcement on 
March 31 that they had been attacked there the night before. 
If they were confident of immunity, they were wrong. For 
according to Air Ministry reports they have each been hit more 
than once by the heaviest of bombs on some occasions in the 
numerous attacks that have been made since them ; and up 
to the time of writing they have not again put to sea. 

It is difficult, in a place naturally so difficult to attack 
from the air and so heavily defended as Brest, to obtain 
absolutely conclusive evidence of the ships being disabled, or 
even of their having been definitely hit. But the fact that 
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not even the approach of a consort badly in need of succour 
induced them to put to sea does warrant the strong pre- 
sumption that they were unable to. So long, however, as they 
are above water they must be considered still as potential 
raiders. 

What happened next must be viewed in the light of these 
experiences. Once again I can imagine Hitler sending for 
Admiral Schniewind, his chief of naval operations, and saying 
to him, ‘‘ You see I was right, as I always am. You did not 
want to send out the Scharnhorst and Gnetsenau, because of 
some technical question of fuel supply, or on the plea of some 
abstract principle of concentration. But you see, they were 
fully successful and sank all the British ships that my brave 
U-boats could not catch. They had to retire before battleships 
with 15-inch guns, of course, but from them they escaped by 
their speed. They seem for the moment to be immobilised 
in Brest, so you must now send out the Bismarck, which you 
tell me is ready for service. She will do even better. She 
need not retire from battleships for she, the latest product of 
German science and German ingenuity, is, you tell me, unsink- 
able, and she too has 15-inch guns. If she should perchance 
encounter too strong a force her speed will enable her to leave 
them behind. Send her out and she will sweep the sea free of 
British shipping.” I can also imagine the objections that a 
chief of naval operations would urge, only to have them over- 
tuled. So sent out she was, and the history of her cruise will 
be so fresh in the memory of all that it is unnecessary to 
describe it again here. 

All can imagine how Hitler, when the Hood was blown up, 
like a battle cruiser at Jutland, through some inadequacy in 
her magazine protection, may have said to his chief of naval 
operations, “‘ Did I not tell you so? You see I am always 
right and you soldiers and sailors wrong when you demur to 
my plans.”’ Whether Admiral Schniewind brought himself to 
make the same remark to the Fiiehrer when the Bismarck in 
her turn was sunk seems on the whole less likely. 

It is thus quite easy to suggest a plausible explanation of 
how the Bismarck, accompanied only by the cruiser Prinz 
Eugen, came to be sent to sea. What is less easy to under- 
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stand is why she made for Brest. She was slightly damaged, 
it is true, in her action with the Hood and the Prince of Wales, 
since it was then reported by aircraft that she was leaving a 
wake of oil behind her. She was again damaged by a torpedo 
fired from one of the Victortous’s aircraft. But the damage 
cannot have been very serious, since, according to the track- 
chart issued by the Admiralty to the press, she made good 
some 25 knots from then up to the time when she was again 
damaged more seriously, this time by the Ark Royal’s aircraft. 
Evidently she could not remain at sea and carry out the 
marauding cruise for which so many supply ships had been 
provided—no less than five of them were rounded up by 
British squadrons in a week; she must get her damage 
patched up first. Yet having shaken off her pursuers in the 
low visibility of a Greenland night, it seems a counsel of 
despair to make for Brest rather than Germany via Norway. 
Even if she could get there without being intercepted—as, in 
the weather which prevailed, she might well have done—she 
must be subject to air attack on the heaviest scale once there. 
It is mysterious, but on the whole it is encouraging, for it 
indicates either that counsels of despair are now governing the 
German conduct of the war at sea, or that the quality of the 
German sea command falls far behind that of the army—as 
indeed it always did. 

The signs are encouraging in several directions. First and 
foremost, the success of the dispositions of the Admiralty and 
of Admiral Tovey in compassing the destruction of the 
Bismarck is the most encouraging of all. In “ tip and run” 
sea warfare, which is what the guerre de course in essence 
amounts to, the task of the commerce raider is far easier than 
that of the defence. A little good fortune in the weather 
enables the ships or squadron bent on evasion to achieve it. 
Whereas the defence, unless it disposes of enormous pre- 
ponderance of force, has a far more difficult task to maintain 
touch with an elusive enemy until he can be suitably dealt 
with. In this respect the improvement in the effective co- 
operation of the Coastal Command of the R.A.F.—the fruit 
of the measures announced by the Prime Minister last Decem- 
ber—is very noteworthy, and goes far towards minimising the 
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handicaps under which the Navy has laboured. The Coastal 
Command Squadrons promptly reported the sortie of the 
Bismarck from Bergen ; it was one of its flying boats which, 
in the course of its widespread search after touch was lost on 
Sunday, was fortunate enough to sight the quarry and enable 
naval torpedo aircraft from the Ark Royal eventually to 
disable her propellers and make her destruction certain. 

Then the fact of her being sent out at all is clear evidence 
that the U-boat and Focke-Wulf campaign is not producing 
results that promise a decision, despite of Hitler’s boasts— 
which he quite possibly honestly believes, so far as there is any 
honesty in him. For if the U-boats and long-range bombers 
were really preventing all supplies reaching us, there would be 
nothing left for the Scharnhorsts and the Bismarcks to attack. 
Further evidence of this is provided by the German leaflets, 
broadcast over East Anglia on June 11, which conveyed an 
explanation to Britons that they were really being effectively 
blockaded. Again, if they really were, there could be no 
possible need to tell them so—they would know it only too 
well. 

We in this country know very well what is the true state 
of affairs on the seas. We know that we are losing ships at a 
rate which dictates the greatest of efforts, both here and in the 
U.S.A. in order that we may win through—a situation not 
dissimilar from that of 1917. We know that there are diffi- 
culties, privations, hardships and hard fighting ahead of us. 
But we also know that we are on the way to master the 
brutalities and destruction that have been let loose upon the 
seas, as we have mastered them in the past. For the Navy’s 
success in bringing the Bismarck to book—a success far more 
significant than that of the enemy in destroying the twenty- 
year-old Hood by one accurately-placed salvo—is the surest 
sign that our knowledge and faith are justified. 

H. G. THURSFIELD, 


THE INDIAN DEADLOCK 


“DEADLOCK” is the popular word for India. Even Mr, 
Gandhi, for all his policy of independence and separation 
from the Empire, has picked it up. It has an alarming sound. 
So let us see exactly what it is and how it affects our War 
Effort, which is all that really matters at present. 

The cause of the deadlock is Congress. The Congress 
Party is Hindu, but does not include all Hindus, for the 
Hindu martial races, who enlist in the Indian Army, are 
conspicuous by their absence. Brahmins (priests), Kiasts 
(clerks), and Banias (money-lenders) are its chief supporters, 
In 1937 by its skill in political intrigue, it got majorities and 
established Ministries in the parliaments of seven out of the 
eleven Indian Provinces, frankly announcing that its intention 
was to wreck and not work the constitution. Since 1930 every 
Congressman has taken a yearly oath demanding independence 
for India and separation from the Empire. In October 1939, 
to avoid taking part in the War Effort, it made its Ministries 
resign. And a year later, in October 1940, under the guidance 
of Mr. Gandhi, it started an agitation against it, and all its 
leaders are now in jail. 

It might be expected that there would now be a “ dead- 
lock’ in Congress itself. But before going to prison the 
Dictatorial Congress “‘ High Command ”’ (the President and 
Working Committee) arranged for a substitute who in the 
past has carried on for them in a similar situation—Mr. 
Gandhi. In Indian politics he is an astute intriguer. Inter- 
nationally he claims a spiritual character as prophet, sage, 
and seer of the mystic East. He sugars his message with 
non-violence and pacifism, attractive to votaries of Collective 
and Social Security ‘“‘ Something for Nothing.”’ His spiritual 
avatar is a smokescreen for his political one. His war policy 
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is “ You will invite Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini to take 
what they want. If they do not give you free passage out, 
you will allow yourselves, man, woman, and child to be 
slaughtered.”” But Mr. Gandhi reserves his own right to fight. 
For on January 26 the Secretary of Congress, explaining Mr. 
Gandhi’s policy, said: ‘‘ Congress is equally opposed to 
Nazism and (British) Imperialism, but as we are fighting the 
latter we need not waste words over the former.” This 
“fighting ’’ is Mr. Gandhi’s Individual Civil Disobedience 
agitation against the War Effort. In it all the Congress leaders 
have gone to jail and Mr. Gandhi has taken over the whole 
management of Congress in their absence. But he has found 
that his publicity campaign of Individual Civil Disobedience 
has been as great a failure as the resignation of the Congress 
Ministries in 1939. In a desperate effort to recapture public 
attention, Mr. Gandhi has begun to stage his own arrest. On 
February 8 he said: ‘‘ Every satyagrahi (‘ Witness for the 
Truth ’ = agitator) will be his own leader in the event of my 
arrest.” 

Mr. Gandhi is not a member of Congress. On March 6 he 
said: ‘‘ The only authority I have is to conduct the campaign 
of Civil Disobedience. But when the time for settlement 
comes it will be for the Working Committee to decide what 
the terms will be. My contribution will be confined to 
advising the Committee.’’ Negotiations with Mr. Gandhi are 
not attractive. Still he is temporary dictator of Congress. 
On March ro he issued orders that all Congress Committees 
in the Punjab were to be dissolved and their powers exercised 
by one member in each case. The members were to offer 
themselves for arrest as Civil Disobedience agitators. ‘‘ If 
any one of them defies these instructions, disciplinary action 
will be taken against him.” 

In spite of leaders’ arrests and public indifference, Congress 
election machinery still functions. In March in the United 
Provinces there were two bye-elections to the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly. In one the Congress candidate got home by 
alarge majority. In the other he was narrowly defeated by 
a strong local candidate, a great landowning Rajah. The 
Congress election hand has not lost its cunning, and provides 
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yet another illustration of the failure of the present system of 
election to express the real will of India. 

Two weapons keep Congress intact, however great the 
political typhoon. The first is the extreme Left Wing, the 
secret Terrorist Revolutionary Societies, which exercise a 
sobering influence on recalcitrance and indiscipline. Ip 
September 1940 the Annual Report of the Inspector-General 
of Police of Bengal stated: ‘‘ As in the past, the members of 
the revolutionary parties are taking advantage of the different 
Congress sessions to meet together and discuss their further 
plans, and establish contact with the members of revolutionary 
parties in other provinces.’’ In February in the Central 
Legislative Assembly the Home Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council said that 94 detenus (held in preventive custody for 
subversive activities) were “‘ revolutionaries arrested in Bengal 
and known to be plotting acts of terrorism.’’ On March 5, in 
the Assam Legislative Assembly, the Moslem Finance Minister 
said: “‘ Subversive elements from Bengal were found to be 
penetrating into Assam in order both to stir up trouble here 
and use Assam as a base for continuing their nefarious acti- 
vities in Bengal. Assam was indeed on the point of becoming 
a refuge where plotters might pursue their schemes as enemy 
agents do in neutral countries.” 

The second weapon for Congress unity is Hindu fanaticism 
and hostility to Islam. A millennium of strife lies between 
them. There are a few “‘ tame ’’ Moslem Congressmen. The 
President of Congress, now in jail, is among them. The true 
Moslem view of Congress was expressed on February 28 in the 
Assam Legislative Assembly by the Chief Minister, Sir 
Mahomed Saadulla, “‘ I can only say, Sir, that I know who are 
slaves in bondage who have mortgaged their very power of 
thinking, reasoning and conscience. This is due to the 
dictatorial subjection to one particular person in India (Mr. 
Gandhi). Whenever he says anything the whole of India has to 
abide by it. This is nothing but slave mentality.” 

In defence the Moslem League has adopted the Pakistan 
(“Land of the Pure ’’) scheme, separate states in the areas 
now ruled by Moslem Ministries, the Punjab, Sind, Bengal 
and Assam, and also the North-West Frontier Province in the 
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north. Sir Sikander Hayat Khan, Chief Minister of the 
Punjab, formally rejects this scheme, but on March 11 put 
forward proposals the same in all but name. The National 
Review for May (in my article “‘ India’s War Effort ’”’) men- 
tioned that his position is complicated by the aversion felt by 
the Hindu martial races, particularly the Sikhs, to the idea of 
Pakistan. The Times of May 27 reports this fact and also that 
“ the Sikhs have shown less than their traditional enthusiasm 
for recruitment.’’ This sentiment would appear to arise not 
from any aversion to the War Effort but from a desire to watch 
their interests at home. 

In Bengal the decennial census, now of vital importance as 
the standard for political strength between Moslems and 
Hindus, has produced an unprecedented quarrel. On March 2 
a statement was issued by Mr. Fazlul Haq, Chief Minister of 
Bengal and therefore responsible for the government of that 
great province. ‘“‘ They are shouting in the Press that I am 
afraid of a violent fall in Moslem figures in consequence of 
the census. What else could happen when lawyers, scientists, 
professors, lecturers, landlords, merchants, Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins and all the medley caste and sub-caste have 
deliberately combined to tell lies and make false statements 
in order to inflate these figures ? What better can I expect 
when I find men who have spent their whole life in the teaching 
of youth making false statements without the slightest qualm 
of conscience and indulging in an orgy of chicanery, perjury 
and falsehood in order to deflate the Moslem position? If 
dishonesty succeeds in Bengal as it has so often succeeded in 
the past, and a mockery of figures is put forth as a census of 
the population, I will decide definitely in favour of Pakistan. 
God is with me.’’ Leading Hindus of Calcutta, Congress and 
non-Congress, including Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar and Sir 
P. C. Roy, called a meeting of protest on March 6. Sir 
Nripendra Nath Sircar (ex-Member of the Viceroy’s Council) 
from the chair, and another speaker called on the Governor of 
Bengal to remove Mr. Fazlul Haq from his post of Chief 
Minister, ignoring his position of leader of the largest party in 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly, and the niceties of parlia- 
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Governor of Bengal, called a conference of Party Leaders to 
reconcile Moslems and Hindus. On March 21 it was stil] 
meeting, as on March 19 a serious riot took place at Dacca in 
Eastern Bengal in which 28 people were killed. That Hindu- 
Moslem tension is not confined to Bengal is shown by riots in 
the Bombay province on the other side of India. In Sind, 
the other western province, feeling is so bad that the Congress 
Press last year called on the British Government to supersede 
the Moslem Ministry of that province and govern it directly, 
On February 16 the complaint was repeated by the Congress 
newspaper Amrita Bazar Pairika of Calcutta: ‘ If ever there 
was a Situation which called for the suspension of the con- 
stitution and the taking over by the Governor of the adminis- 
tration it was in this province.’’ On March 1 at Lahore in the 
Punjab in northern India, the Hindu Mahasabha (‘ Great 
Union ”’) repeated this demand about Sind. Besides illus- 
trating Hindu-Moslem tension these appeals to British 
Governors by Congress and other Indians show that Britain 
has still a part to play in India. 

The chief organ of Moslem opinion in India is the Moslem 
League. At Delhi on February 23 it resolved that Mr. 
Gandhi’s Congress Civil Disobedience movement was directed 
against Islam as well as against the British Government, 
quoting Mr. Gandhi: “ So long as there is no workable arrange- 
ment with the Moslem League, Civil Resistance must involve 
resistance against the League.’’ Mr. Jinnah, the President, 
said: “If any concession to the Congress is made which 
adversely affects or militates against the Moslem demands, it 
will be resisted by the Moslem League with all the power it 
can command. The Congress demand is really for a Hindu 
Raj. No Government engaged in a life and death struggle 
such as the British Government is to-day, could tolerate that 
(Mr. Gandhi’s Congress Civil Disobedience movement).” Sir 
Sikander Hayat Khan, Chief Minister of the Punjab, attended 
this meeting of the Moslem League. Though its members 
include the Chief Ministers of the two key Indian provinces, 
the martial Punjab “ the sword of war,” and wealthy Bengal 
“ the sinews of war,” it is not a totalitarian body like Congress. 
Provided its members are faithful to Islam, they can follow 
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their bent in mundane policy. Though in provinces with 
Moslem majorities there are Ministries with a preponderance 
of Moslems, there are no Moslem League Ministries comparable 
to the erstwhile seven Congress Ministries. The Moslem 
League is an adviser and not a controller. Thus Sir Sikander 
Hayat Khan, Chief Minister of the Punjab, rejects the 
Pakistan scheme. Mr. Fazlul Haq, Chief Minister of Bengal, 
supports it. The Moslem League held an All-India Pakistan 
Day on March 23. On March 22 Mr. Fazlul Haq requested 
that it should not be held in Bengal on account of the Dacca 
riot. But next day he stated that he still firmly adhered to 
the project. The Congress Press complains that in spite of his 
request Pakistan Day was largely observed in Bengal. 

The Hindu reaction to Pakistan is hostile. The Hindu 
Mahasabha threatens “‘ Direct Action ”’ in the shape of “‘ Civil 
Resistance ’’ if it should be introduced. The Hindu Maha- 
sabha is not comparable to Congress in cohesion and skill in 
political intrigue. Still it expresses a large volume of Hindu 
opinion. It is typical rather than representative of Hinduism. 
It supports the War Effort and urges Hindus to enlist both to 
fight the German menace and also after victory to be able to 
safeguard Hinduism (presumably against Pakistan). 

So the position in India is that Hindu Congress demands 
to govern India, the Moslems in reply demand separate states, 
and Congress and non-Congress Hindus alike threaten trouble 
if the Moslems get them. Moslem opinion of Congress has 
been given, but Congress policy has aroused a general protest 
from non-Congress Hindus, Liberals, representatives of the 
Scheduled Castes (Low Castes), and the Hindu Mahasabha. 
They define Congress as “‘a deathblow to democracy.” In 
the debate in the House of Commons on April 22 which 
extended for a year the direct rule of British Governors in the 
seven erstwhile Congress provinces, Mr. Amery said: ‘‘ What 
indeed was really serious in the action of the Congress- 
controlled Ministries was the complete disregard displayed by 
the most powerful Indian party for the responsibilities of self- 
government.’ He also said ‘‘ the provincial electorates 
nowhere showed any signs of distress at the suspension of 
parliamentary government.” Equal popular indifference has 
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been displayed in India to Mr. Gandhi’s Congress agitation 
against the War Effort. Mr. Amery said on the B.B.C. 
wireless on April 8: “ India’s prowess in the field and vigour 
in munitions are better proofs of fitness for political power 
than discussions.”’ This splendid war effort clearly reveals 
the utter incapacity of Congress to represent the real India. 
The Viceroy recognised it in his speech at Calcutta on 
December 16, “‘ the movement (Individual Civil Disobedience) 
does not correspond in the least degree to the true feelings of 
the country.” 

There is no need to stress the importance of this conclusion. 
Congress obtained a majority of votes under the present 
constitution, and if Congress fails to represent India, so does 
the constitution. In the debate of April 22 Mr. Amery said 
“the whole constitutional field is open for the modification 
or fundamental reconstruction of the existing (India) Act.” 
Mr. Fazlul Haq, Chief Minister of Bengal, in a letter published 
on January 28, wrote with his usual frankness, “ the present 
Government of India Act is absolutely rubbish.” 

Though a change is necessary in the constitution of India, 
pitfalls lie in wait for the over-hasty reformer. One danger 
was emphasised in the debate in Parliament of April 22—the 
peril of the emergence of a party of Dictatorship. The 
National Review of August 1939 (in my article ‘‘ Lions and 
Votes ’’) described the admiration expressed by Congress for 
the Dictators, an appreciation which extended from words to 
deeds. Though the Moslem League is not a totalitarian body 
like Congress, still Islam represents a danger signal to the 
hasty reformer. In the debate of April 22 Mr. Amery stressed 
on the one hand the danger of handing over India to a Congress 
Hindu autocracy to ride roughshod over the Moslems, and on 
the other the results of a division of India under the Moslem 
League Pakistan scheme, recalling ‘“‘ the dismal record of 
India’s history in the eighteenth century ”’ and “ the disastrous 
experience of the Balkan peoples before our eyes.”’ It is true 
that parliaments are functioning in four Moslem-governed 
provinces, but as already indicated, the Hindus in them are 
discontented. This does not necessarily imply Moslem mis- 
government. The slogan “‘ Good government is no substitute 
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for self-government ”’ has come back like a boomerang. Still 
less does it necessarily imply criticism of Mr. Fazlul Haq, 
whose patriotic support of the War Effort deserves every 
praise. It is significant, however, of the delicacy of Hindu- 
Moslem relations and the necessity of support for the prudent 
policy of the Secretary of State for India. Other warning 
signals are the Hindu-Moslem riots. But regrettable though 
they may be, they are no novelties in India and constitute no 
interruption in India’s patriotic war effort. 

Another danger facing the over-eager reformer is haste. 

The failure of the Montford reforms, hatched in war and 
passed in post-war turmoil, isa warning. The Iraq Parliament, 
prey of military dictators, is another. Mr. Amery, in the 
debate of November 20, mentioned “ our historic responsi- 
bilities in connection with India.”’ On April 22 he repeated 
them, and also said: ‘“‘ We could only transfer that responsi- 
bility (Indian government) to some authority which could 
assume it without immediately breaking down or breaking 
up.” 
In the same debate Mr. Amery emphasised that “ political 
controversies in India are not the whole of India’s life ’’ and 
“India as a whole is behind this war and with us.”” He went 
on to pay a tribute to India’s prowess in the field and vigour 
in munitions production and generosity in gifts and loans. 
In his B.B.C. wireless address on April 8 he had already said : 
“For the size of the Indian Army equipment is the only 
limiting factor.’’ A vivid illustration of Indian eagerness to 
enlist comes from a debate in the Central Council of State on 
March 6. The Commander-in-Chief was pressed by Indian 
politicians to extend the privilege of enlisting to classes outside 
the martial races to which the Indian Army has hitherto been 
confined. While accepting the suggestion he has prudently 
decided that they will be given a chance to prove their mettle 
in new units, so that the traditions and organisation of the 
historic Indian regiments may be allowed to meet the test of 
war undisturbed. 

The nature of the Indian “ deadlock ”’ can now be assessed. 
Clearly it does not extend beyond the realm of political specu- 
lation and the limits of the constitution devised and prepared 
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for India in England. It is an imported article, made in 
England and not in India. There is no deadlock in the Indian 
War Effort. A constitutional impasse in India need cause no 
surprise. Congress gave us fair warning. Hindu-Moslem anta- 
gonism, the other cause of the impasse, is an ancient problem. 
And here is to be found the clue to the intricate maze of Indian 
politics. Indians are not primarily interested in parliamentary 
democracy. Their main interest is seized by the vital question 
of whether there is to be a Moslem or Hindu India. This is 
the reason why Liberals like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, whose 
proposals were recently rejected by the Government, have no 
following in India. Indian history is long. The solution of 
age-long problems cannot be hurried. 

In the debate of April 22 Mr. Amery suggested alternative 
constitutions and insisted on agreed proposals from the 
Indians themselves. The field is wide. Two things are 
essential in India, first a government capable of maintaining 
law and order and ensuring to the law-abiding citizen his 
rights, and second its conduct in accordance with true Indian 
opinion. As regards the latter, it is vital to get real exponents 
of Indian judgment and not automatons of a totalitarian 
caucus. It is equally vital that due regard should be paid to 
Moslem rights. Enough has been said to show the vast scope 
of the problem and its complete unsuitability for decision 
under the stress of war. It must await victory. For when 
the whole energies of both Britain and India are devoted to 
the clash of arms it is impossible in either country to devote 
to the complex political problems of India the care and 
attention which are their just due. The Times has warned 
Indian political theorists that ‘‘ the war is drawing nearer to 
their borders.” Inter arma silent leges. Our principle should 
be “ No legislation during War.”’ Meanwhile the policy of the 
Government of offering Indians the fullest share in the war 
effort, while making future constitutional changes dependent 
on the support of the leading political elements in India, 
deserves every support. 


J. C. FRENCH. 


HAIFA-BEYROUT-BAALBEC 


AN EXTRACT FROM LORD MILNER’sS DIARY IN 1922 


Note By Lapy MILNER 


In the spring of 1922 we spent a month in Palestine. Our 
last stage there was on Mount Carmel, where we spent a 
week in a house kindly lent us by Suliman Bey Nassif. We 
had intended to go from there to Damascus, which I had 
never seen, but the French authorities in Syria, suddenly 
giving way to the anti-British feeling often latent in French 
Colonial officials, forbade us to go there. We therefore had 
to go by the coastal road to Beyrout, where our ship was to 
call. Afterwards, when it was too late to change our plans, 
the French realised their discourtesy and overwhelmed us 
with attentions. The following extracts from Lord Milner’s 
Diary, are about the country where our men are fighting, and 
may be of interest.—V. M. 


April 13 (Thursday) 

This has been a day of contretemps. Owing to the fact 
that the French authorities did not want me at Damascus, 
we had to motor to Beyrout by the coast road. We left 
Carmel, we riding in one car and Hillman * with most of the 
luggage in another, about 10.30. 

The first part of the road past Acre and Ras Nakhura— 
the northern end of the Bay of Acre, from which there is a 
fine view back on Haifa and Carmel—was pretty rough. 
At Ras Nakhura was the last Palestinian post, and five kilo- 
metres further we entered the French Zone. Soon after this 
we stopped our cars and had lunch on the beach—an ample 
one which we had brought with us. For some distance further 
the road continued bad, and V. was evidently suffering so 
much from the shaking that I had to stop the car for a few 
minutes to give her time to recover. As I was getting back 

* Lady Milner’s maid. 
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into the car to re-start I stupidly hit my head against a bolt 
in the cover of the car and cut it open. The wound bled a 
good deal, and I had to have my head bandaged, which makes 
me feel uncomfortable and look ridiculous. 

Soon after this incident the road began to improve and 
we ran on without further mishap past Tyre and Sidon— 
stopping for a few minutes at the latter place to look ata 
picturesque ruin on the beach, which is connected with the 
town by a stone causeway. Here the Governor, a Syrian, 
greeted us, but, as it was getting late, we declined his offer 
to show us the sights of the place. 

The country, through which we passed after crossing the 
border, was a flat and very fertile plain, not very broad, with 
the sea on one side and the foot-hills of Lebanon, the snowy 
summits of which were everywhere visible, on the other. 
It has a more settled and rather more Europeanised look than 
Palestine, but, except for the profusion of flowers, in which 
respect there is nothing to choose, it has not the charm or 
romance of Palestine. On the other hand, it is better cul- 
tivated than most of Palestine, though not well. There is 
evidently room for much improvement. On the whole, com- 
pared with our previous experiences, what we saw to-day was 
of minor interest. 

About 15 miles out of Beyrout we were met by a motor, 
containing the British Consul-General and his wife, and a 
French officer who had been sent to meet us by Le Caix, the 
Acting High Commissioner. They led the way into Beyrout, 
which we approached through long struggling suburbs and 
which is a much larger place than I had any idea of—upwards 
of 200,000 inhabitants. It has all the unattractiveness of a 
large Levantine port, and recalls Alexandria, however it is 
in every way inferior. Here we were taken to a hotel where 
rooms had been reserved for us. It was frankly a bad hotel, 
and we seriously thought of moving to another, but as it was 
late—8 o’clock—and most of our luggage had been unloaded 
before we realised the character of this hostelry, we decided 
to put up with it for a night. 

We dined together in a private room—the dinner was 
better than anything else about this hotel—and went to bed 
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early. It is a little hard to know what to do for the next day 
or two. Damascus is evidently hopeless. We both greatly 
want to see Baalbec, but it means a very long motor drive 
there and back again. On the other hand, Beyrout is intoler- 
able, while, if we took refuge on the Patria, which arrives here 
to-morrow and sails Saturday night or Sunday morning, we 
should probably be in the way, and very uncomfortable, as 
there never is any peace on board a ship while she is loading 
and unloading in a busy commercial port. 

April 14 (Good Friday). The Philbys and Holt were at our 
hotel and we saw them this morning. I felt very doubtful 
about the Baalbec expedition and got very conflicting advice 
about it. Finally I decided to make the attempt and, as the 
French authorities had placed a very good motor at our dis- 
posal, V. and I started off with least possible luggage at about 
half-past eleven. I am very glad indeed that we did so, as the 
day turned out a most enjoyable one. The road was excellent, 
our driver good and careful—we had impressed upon him our 
desire to go trés doucement—and the whole road to Baalbec 
was a succession of views of great beauty. First we climbed 
by endless windings, with many charming views back upon 
Beyrout and the Mediterranean, till we got to the top of the 
pass, by which our road, which was also up to this point the 
Damascus Road, crossed the Lebanon range. Here we were 
nearly 4,000 feet above the sea. The mountain scenery all 
this way had been glorious. As soon as we were over the 
pass we commanded the Bekaa—the huge fertile plain lying 
between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and looked straight on 
to the latter range with its magnificent termination in the 
snow-clad mass of Hermon. A little way below the summit 
we halted our car and enjoyed the modest lunch we had 
brought with us, gazing upon Hermon just opposite and the 
green plain at our feet. Then we descended steeply into the 
plain—the Bekaa—and ran through it in a north-easterly 
direction till we reached Baalbec, near which place is the 
water-parting between the Litani running to the south and 
the Orontes flowing to the north. At Zahleb, near where we 
entered the plain and half-way between Beyrout and Baalbec, 
we were met by the Governor of the district and his wife, who 
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presently followed us to Baalbec in their own car and joined 
us again in the ruins there. They invited us to dinner at 
Baalbec, evidently expecting us to spend the night at that 
place as we had originally intended to do. This prospect, 
however, was so little attractive to us that we promptly 
invented an early engagement at Beyrout next morning and 
determined to set our faces in the Beyrout direction again, as 
soon as we had seen Baalbec, and to take our chance of finding 
some accommodation for the night on the way. Coming 
along we had noticed several hostelries, which looked possible. 
It was past three when we got to Baalbec, and, as we were 
anxious not to be too late in starting back, our visit to the 
famous temple was rather a hurried one. I do not know that 
we lost much on that account, for though we spent little more 
than an hour and a half in the ruins, we saw enough of them 
to retain an enduring impression of their singularity and 
magnificence, while, to make a thorough study of them would 
take not a day but weeks. At the ruins we were joined, as 
already stated, by the Governor and his wife, and by the 
Curator, but none of them, not even the Curator, seemed to 
know more about the place than would be apparent to any 
intelligent eye, or as much as we found in my Baedeker. It 
was quite evident that they took little interest in the place, 
while some of the information they gave us about it was, to 
say the least, of dubious value. But they were very pleasant 
and well-intentioned. One rather absurd incident occurred 
while we were looking at the Great Temple. A kestrel flew 
out almost under our feet—it is wonderful what a number of 
these birds we have seen both in Palestine and Syria—and I 
asked my companions what the bird was called in French. 
One of them promptly answered “ vautour,” and on my 
exclaiming that I really had not seen a vulture, another 
promptly suggested ‘‘ pigeon.’’ This finished me and I gave 
up the attempt to improve my knowledge of French ornitho- 
logical terms. 

From the ruins we went to the hotel—quite a decent one— 
where we invited our French friends to have a cup of tea with 
us. Directly after tea we took leave of them and started off 
again in our motor in the direction of Beyrout. It was now 
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nearly six, and by the time we had got to the foot of Lebanon 
and had the big climb in front of us darkness had set in. So 
we halted at a little place called Shtova, where we had noticed 
a small but pleasant-looking inn on our way out, and sought 
accommodation for the night there. On looking, however, at 
the rooms offered to us and the other accommodation we felt 
that the place was too impossible, so we determined to go on, 
though we feared the pass over the mountains would be 
bitterly cold and the road in the dark perhaps somewhat 
dangerous. All went well however. Our excellent driver took 
all the curves of the road with great care; the air on the 
summit, though deliciously fresh and bracing, was not too 
cold, and a few miles beyond the top of the pass—on the 
Beyrout side—we found quite a large hotel, which is a favourite 
place of resort—a kind of hill sanatorium—for visitors from 
Beyrout in the summer time. It is true that, the season not 
yet having begun, the house was completely empty and 
apparently lacked everything except beds. But the solitary 
caretaker there—an excellent servant as we soon found— 
managed to improvise most of what we needed. The rooms 
were reasonably clean, hot water, candles and the most 
necessary articles of furniture were got from somewhere, and 
our excellent suffraghi even managed to provide us with a 
reasonably good, though very simple, dinner—so, after a 
delightful day, we were at peace with the world. The air up 
here is superb, and the view of sea and mountains—many of 
the latter still snow-clad—is wonderful in the late moonlight. 

April 15 (Saturday). V. and I both slept extremely well 
in the pure Lebanon air, and woke as fresh as daisies. Our 
wonderful suffraghi managed to get us a fairly decent break- 
fast and excellent hot baths. The contrast between this night 
and morning and the wretched night we had spent in our dirty, 
stuffy, noisy hotel at Beyrout is indescribable. 

The car returned for us at 11 and we motored into Beyrout 
by the same road by which we had come out, enjoying almost 
all the way the most wonderful views upon the sea. We 
reached Beyrout about 12.30, and, after looking in at the 
hotel to tidy up, where we picked up Hillman, whom we 
had left behind. We also went to lunch with Le Caix, 
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the Acting High Commissioner for Syria (General Gouraud 
being absent in Paris). This was a formidable function and 
lasted a long time. Besides our host and hostess, a French 
General, a French Admiral, several other officers, the British 
Consul General and his wife, the Philbys and some half-dozen 
other people were present. I took in Madame Le Caix, who 
is a very nice woman, and had some talk before and after 
luncheon with her husband. We noticed the garden at the 
Le Caix, which is a beautiful one. Hitherto we had not found 
Syria—beautiful as the country is in other respects—nearly so 
flower-like as Palestine. 

Leaving the Le Caix at 3.30 we drove straight to the Patria, 
which turns out to be a fine ship of 16,000 tons. We havea 
good “ cabine de luxe,’”’ which Hillman had already got ready 
for us. The ship started at 5. She is quite full. She is taking 
two regiments of Senegalese to Bizerta, and their officers anda 
number of other French officers are all over the place. There 
are also a number of Americans on board but no English, as 
far as I can see, except ourselves and Mrs. Philby, who is 
travelling home with her two children and nurse. 

From LorpD MILNER’s “ DIARY.” 


AFTER CRETE 


I 


STATEGICALLY, the most important developments of the past 
month (since May 15, when the last article in this series was 
written) have taken place at sea, in the United States, and in 
the Middle Eastern and Abyssinian sectors of the great 
struggle for Suez. The course of the war in the air has also 
been favourable. 

At sea we have sunk the Bismarck and torpedoed (and 
seriously damaged) another German pocket battleship. Though 
we ourselves have lost the Hood, and though our cruiser and 
destroyer losses in the battle for Crete have been heavy, the 
outcome on balance is seriously adverse for Germany. With 
the Bismarck some 500 to 700 of the crew of the Tirpitz, who 
had been on board the Bismarck for training, also went to the 
bottom. They represent upwards of a third of the total com- 
pany of the Tirpitz, and since crews cannot be trained in a 
night, their loss must hit the German navy hard. Particu- 
larly gratifying is the fact that air reconnaissance is responsible 
for detecting the movements of both the Bismarck and the 
pocket battleship torpedoed on June 13 off the Norwegian 
coast. There is also reason to think that German U-boat 
losses have been heavy; as the Prime Minister told the 
House of Commons on June 10 that “ apart from the losses 
incurred in the fighting in the Mediterranean—which were 
serious—the month of May was the best month we have had 
for some time on the Atlantic.”’ 

In the United States, President Roosevelt’s great speech 
of May 27 and his simultaneous declaration of an unlimited 
national emergency make even more definite than hitherto 
America’s commitment to the cause of Allied victory. A 
series of subsequent administrative acts, ranging from the 
announcement of war priorities over steel and other war 
materials to Government intervention in strikes subversively 
fomented in war industries, marks the ever increasing drive 
behind American arms production ; while the freezing of Axis 
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assets and American reaction to the deliberate sinking of the 
Robin Moor by a German U-boat—an act which directly and 
flagrantly challenges the historic American doctrine of freedom 
of the seas—show how near and how quickly the United States 
is approaching active hostilities. 

In the air, a prolonged spell of quiet is the outstanding 
fact. Whether this is due to the mauling German bombers 
received at the hands of our night fighters early in May, or to 
bad weather, or to strategic movements of German aircraft 
to other theatres of war, the result from our standpoint is 
equally satisfactory. Our war industries have had a month 
in which to swing ahead. 


II 


Great dialectical brilliance marked the Prime Minister’s 
speech in the Commons’ debate on Crete on June 10 ; but his 
scintillating argumentation threw little light on the strategic 
or tactical questions which the battle for that ancient island 
has raised. He refused to discuss the course of actual opera- 
tions in Crete on the ground that “‘ it is quite impossible for us 
to fight battles in detail, either beforehand or afterwards, from 
Whitehall or from the House of Commons.” He stated that 
all those responsible recognised clearly that “‘ conditions per- 
mitted of only the most meagre British air support to be 
provided for our troops in the island or for our Fleet operating 
around the island.’”’ The choice—‘‘a difficult and harsh 
choice’’—was not between good and bad, but between bad 
and worse: “‘ Should Crete be defended without effective air 
support, or should the Germans be permitted to occupy it 
without opposition? ’’ The Prime Minister himself took 
“ the fullest personal responsibility ’’ for the decision to fight ; 
and ‘‘ the Chiefs of Staff, the Defence Committee and General 
Wavell, the Commander-in-Chief, all in turn and in their 
various situations not only thought that Crete ought to be 
defended in the circumstances, which were fully before them, 
but that, in spite of the lack of air support, we had a good 
chance of winning the battle.” 

Crete, Mr. Churchill argued, ‘‘ is only one part of the very 
important and complicated campaign which is being fought in 
the Middle East,’’ where 


“a vast scene can only be surveyed as a whole and 
. ought not to be exposed and debated piecemeal, 
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especially at a time when operations which are all 
related to one another are wholly incomplete.” 


The Prime Minister thus leaves our knowledge about 
Crete much where it was before. His speech throws no light 
on the many questions on which we—and, no doubt, the 
enemy—would like far fuller information. Mr. Churchill 
cannot be criticised for maintaining rigorously this essential 
silence. Crudely put, his job is not to make good speeches, 
but to win the war. The experience of Crete cannot, however, 
be left by the public quite where this speech had to leave it. 
Lessons of great importance and urgency are to be drawn from 
Crete ; and they must be formulated both to clear our own 
minds and to make available for future reference standards 
and tests by which we can mark the progress which we must 
achieve in the months to come if victory is to be ours. 

What are those lessons ? Two are major and outstanding. 
First, that shore-based fighter aircraft are essential to safe- 
guard and give freedom of action both to naval vessels and 
to land forces within reach of heavy shore-based bombing 
attack. Such fighter protection is especially urgent where 
dive-bombers—whose range is much shorter than that of 
ordinary bombers—can be used. Secondly, that the Germans 
still rely upon mass to an extent which gives them quantitative 
surprise aS a principal means to victory. Neither of these 
lessons is new. Norway, the Low Countries, France, Greece, 
have all taught them. Now Crete has taught them again. 

Two corollaries follow obviously and immediately. First, 
that we must have many fighter bases, which must be arranged 
indepth. Secondly, that these bases must be defended against 
ground attack by parachutists and air-borne troops as well as 
against bombing. 

A number of other points also emerge. Crete exploded the 
parachutist bogey for good and all. On the other hand, it 
showed how formidable parachutists and crash-landed air- 
borne troops can prove even against quite strong ground 
forces if the latter are immobilised by pattern bombing and 
dive-bombing. (This situation, of course, is a direct conse- 
quence of weakness in fighter aircraft.) It illustrated the uses 
and dangers of gliders as troop carriers. It repeated earlier 
instruction in the value of ground-air co-operation when 
troops are fully equipped with wireless communication—as 
the Germans are. It showed how the Germans are adapting 
their matériel to its intended use ; for the transport planes and 
gliders which were crash-landed were built cheaply to be used 
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once and then scrapped. Crete also underlined again the 
respective merits of tommy-guns—which seem. to be incom. 
parable at close quarters—and rifles—which are useful onl 
at ranges beyond the tommy-gun’s reach. And it rubbed 
home (one hopes for good and all) the quite fantastic volume 
of fire-power per operational unit in the German Army to-day, 

In the light of Crete, how vulnerable are other islands to 
German attack ? The answer depends on distance, strategic 
importance to Germany, and the strength of their defences, 
The main German objectives in Crete were less than 200 miles 
from Athens, about 100 miles from Scarpanto, about 150 miles 
from Rhodes. These are all major Axis bases, in which—as 
in hastily constructed air-fields in the Peloponnese—vast 
forces were marshalled. Other islands strategically important 
to Germany are for the most part not so conveniently placed, 
Iceland is about 700 miles from the Norwegian coast. The 
Cape Verde Islands are about 400 miles from Dakar. The 
Azores are nearly 1,000 miles from Lisbon. At these distances 
Junkers Ju.87 B’s—still apparently the standard German 
dive-bomber—cannot be used. But other German planes are 
certainly available ; and the security of these islands therefore 
depends on the strength of their defences and on the price 
Germany is prepared to pay for the strategic gains their 
capture would bring. 

On the most vital question of all, however—the invasion 
of Great Britain and of Ireland—Crete gives little fresh 
guidance, and that mostly negative. Britain is much nearer 
to German bases than Crete. Ireland is just too far for 
Ju.87 B’s, but amply close for most other German types. But 
the Fighter Command would make an air-borne invasion either 
of Britain or of Ireland a very different affair than our air 
force in the Middle East could do in Crete. Moreover, against 
German transport, glider and troop concentrations on the 
Continent we should certainly launch a weight of bombing 
attack such as unhappily was not made—we still do not know 
why—against the concentrations assembled for attacking 
Crete. On the other hand, the Germans must have surprises 
still up their sleeve. These may even include largish air-borne 
tanks. They certainly include gas. Vastly greater numbers 
would obviously be sacrificed to conquer this island. But the 
opposition to be overcome is so formidable, the transport 
problems involved so gigantic, that there is no reason now to 
amend the conclusion which earlier surveys of the invasion 
problem reached. Crete does not prove that the invasion of 
Britain is impossible. It does confirm that the success of an 
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invasion attempt is highly improbable. But the improbability 
depends first and foremost upon our defences being im all 
respects adequate and sound—which means in the first place 
that our air fields must be completely secured against surprise 
ground attack not less than against bombing; and that we 
must be fully ready to destroy the enormous masses of men 
and machines which Germany would throw in. The Commons’ 
debate of June 10 showed that our defences still need many 
detailed improvements ; it did not suggest that their main 
structure was weak or unsound. So far as it goes, this is 
encouraging. But we have no time to waste before remedying 
all the outstanding deficiencies. 


III 


Strategy compounds time and space differently according 
to circumstances. From the German standpoint Crete has 
certain spatial advantages. It is too near to Scarpanto and 
Rhodes, to the Peloponnese and even to Africa, to be agree- 
able in British hands. If held by Germany, the narrow channel 
between Crete and Kythera is relatively safe for Axis shipping 
throughout the A‘gean as far as Rhodes, and notably for Axis 
tankers sailing v7d@ the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus between 
Constanza and Italy or Libya. A British Crete, however 
lightly occupied, could always be used to distract German 
forces required for operations elsewhere. Hence it was clearly 
worth Germany’s while to turn us out. In the end, the cost 
may have proved rather too high for the purely geographical 
gain; but once the assault was launched, the German High 
Command obviously could not call it off ; while the heighten- 
ing of morale throughout the German army and Air Force 
produced by successful air-borne invasion of an island held 
by the redoubtable British must be felt (however mistakenly) 
largely to offset the loss of men and equipment on a scale 
perhaps—but not necessarily—larger than was originally 
contemplated. 

From the British standpoint, even a successful defence of 
Crete at the cost of heavy casualties would present no corre- 
sponding spatial gain. In terms of geography, the critical 
developments in the struggle for Suez to date have been the 
arrival of German forces in Cyrenaica and the German con- 
quest of Greece. With mainland Greece and the important 
island bases of Scarpanto and Rhodes in German hands, the 
Axis air threat to Alexandria, to the North African coast east 
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of Tobruk, and to the Eastern Mediterranean reached an 
intensity which German occupation of Crete does little to 
heighten. The map shows all this clearly enough. From 
Maleme to Tobruk is some 230 miles. From Scarpanto to 
Tobruk is only some 60 miles farther. From Maleme, Candia, 
or Scarpanto to Sollum or Mersa Matruh, the direct distances 
are all about 300 miles. The differences are trifling and of no 
practical importance, for all are well within the range of 
German dive-bombers, which can start from one of these 
island bases and land to refuel and re-bomb behind the Axis 
front in Cyrenaica. Similarly, the distances to Alexandria 
from air fields on Crete, Scarpanto, Rhodes, or even Athens, 
though in every case too far for dive-bombers so long as the 
Axis front is west of Sollum, are within easy reach of other 
relevant German types. From Athens to Alexandria, for 
example, is only 540 miles. Candia and Scarpanto are respec- 
tively 150 and 200 miles nearer ; but with modern aircraft 
such differences are nothing. 

These facts show quite plainly and conclusively how little 
Crete matters to us in the spatial strategy of the Eastem 
Mediterranean at the present time. Whatever the Germans 
are now geographically able to do from Crete, they could do 
equally well from other bases from which we could no longer 
dislodge them once mainland Greece was firmly theirs. But 
strategy is not a matter of space alone. Time also plays a 
vital part ; and in terms of time it is clear that the twelve 
days during which we fought in Crete enabled us to clear up 
the position throughout Iraq and prepare the forces which 
are now advancing in Syria. That other gains accrued to us 
during these dearly bought twelve days may also be con- 
jectured—and indeed inferred from the Prime Minister's 
speech in the Commons. 


IV 


What, then, is the present situation and outlook in the 
Eastern Mediterranean ? On our side, South African troops 
are already moving north, and the final clearance of Abyssinia, 
which surely cannot take much longer now, will release yet 
other forces for use in Libya and Egypt. According to reports 
which, though as yet not officially confirmed, are highly 
probable, Iraq, purged of Rashid Ali and his associates, is 
actually serving as a British base for operations against 
Northern and East Central Syria. Progress in Syria from the 
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south has been slow during the first week. One important 
cause is regard for the French and French colonial troops 
fighting under Vichy orders whom we want, if possible, to 
win over by persuasion rather than overcome by force. At 
the time of writing, neither Beirut nor Damascus has yet 
fallen; but there are reasonable prospects of fairly early 
success in both these sectors; and once French resistance 
here has been overcome, it is not at all certain that General 
Dentz can organise further substantial opposition farther 
north. 

The doubtful quantity in Syria isGermany. From Rhodes, 
the nearest major Axis base, the distance to Beirut or Latakia 
is about 450 miles by air or sea. From Rhodes to Aleppo is 
some 500 miles. From Rhodes to Cyprus is some 300 miles. 
If the Axis were to use the small island of Castellorizo off the 
Lycian coast of Anatolia as an intermediate base, all these 
distances would be reduced by about 100 miles. But British 
air bases in this part of the Mediterranean should make 
fighter opposition to German air operations very different 
both in Cyprus and in Syria from what it was in Crete ; while 
a large-scale Axis operation by sea would certainly have to 
face serious losses at the hands of the Royal Navy. Although, 
therefore, it is still much too early to be sure that the Germans 
will not send substantial reinforcements to Syria, there are 
distinct geographical difficulties—as well as larger strategic 
considerations—which may well restrain them from doing so. 

But whatever successes we may gain, we must in no circum- 
stances over-estimate the Syrian campaign. It does not mean 
that we have taken the offensive or wrested the strategic 
initiative from Germany. Turkish neutrality, sheer distance, 
and insufficient resources estop us from truly offensive 
operations against any major Axis position beyond Syria. 
The most that success in Syria can bring is purely temporary, 
the removal of the German threat to Suez from the north. A 
longer-term threat would still remain. Occupation of Syria 
must extend the land frontiers we have to guard by a further 
500 miles from Antioch on the Mediterranean to the Iranian 
frontier north-east of Mosul. We are already responsible in 
fact for some 500 miles of Iraq’s frontier with Iran running 
from this point south-east to the Persian Gulf. Both frontiers 
can only be thinly manned ; both are exposed to strong land 
attack—a German attack from the north wd Turkey; a 
Russian or a Russo-German attack from the north-east vid 
Iran. The possibility of a pincer movement against Suez 
from the north as well as from the west therefore remains. 
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It can be ended only if and when we can pour arms into Syria, 
Palestine and Iraq in sufficient volume; or can drive both 
Germans and Italians wholly out of Libya. 

Meanwhile, the immediate prospects seem reasonably 
clear. Unless the Germans act soon and in force in Syria, we 
must expect the next Axis attack against Egypt by land to be 
made from the west. Barring technical devices which can 
enable the Germans to overcome the difficulties of the desert 
—and of such devices there has thus far been no evidence, — 
the outcome must depend on the relative material strength, 
fighting capacity, and generalship on the spot. The frequency 
and force of British air raids against Benghazi during the 
first fortnight of June suggests that the Germans are hard at 
work strengthening their forces for such an attack when the 
time comes. 


V 


Is it, however, quite certain that the next major German 
offensive will aim at Egypt? The answer depends on the 
grand strategy of the war at the present stage in its largest 
terms, and particularly on Hitler’s judgment as to whether 
German victory this year is still possible. German strategy 
has hitherto followed an invariable pattern. It has isolated 
the immediate adversary. Where possible, it has undermined 
him politically. It has marshalled its forces on a truly 
crushing scale. It has then attacked and overwhelmed him. 
If the Germans are to win the war this year—or, at least, that 
stage of it which they are waging against the British Empire 
—they must certainly apply this technique to the invasion of 
Britain. The preliminaries are now as complete as can well be. 
We are isolated in Europe. Political undermining has been 
tried and failed. Hence the critical question arises: Can 
Germany assemble forces for invasion which will in fact prove 
overwhelming ? 

The threat to Egypt has an obvious immediate relation to 
invasion. On the one hand, it is a diversion which requires 
us to send forces to the Middle East that could otherwise 
strengthen this island. On the other hand, it preoccupies and 
distracts us during a period when the Germans are preparing 
in sufficient volume new and stronger weapons to replace those 
which the Battle of Britain and other encounters with British 
matériel during the past year have proved inadequate. If the 
Germans are confident that when the time comes they will be 
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adequately equipped for successful invasion, a major assault 
against Egypt in the meanwhile is unnecessary ; for the fall 
of the British citadel must plainly entail the subsequent sur- 
render of this outpost. 

But even in this case—almost the most favourable that 
can be conceived for Germany—the Germans must hope for 
more than mere victory on land in Egypt. For Germany will 
not have won the war as a whole unless and until she has also 
overcome the armed resistance which the United States is 
preparing to offer—through support of Britain for the present, 
but alone if Britain falls. Were Britain successfully invaded, 
those units of the Royal Navy that could do so would certainly 
sail overseas and, whether from Canadian or other bases, would 
strengthen the United States Navy and multiply the difficulties 
in Germany’s path. For this reason alone German policy 
must seek to destroy as large a part as possible of the British 
Fleet; and this becomes still more necessary if Germany 
must first win much bigger successes at sea so as to weaken 
Britain seriously before attempting invasion. 

The German Navy cannot win these successes. Too much 
of it has been sunk or damaged. Except in narrow waters, 
the Luftwaffe is also powerless against the Royal Navy. But 
me important section of the Navy is—at least potentially and 
theoretically—within Hitler’s grasp. This is the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, and particularly those naval units in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. If Germany can stop both entrances 
to the Mediterranean, important naval gains may therefore 
accrue to her. 

At the eastern end the problem is comparatively simple. 
The conquest of Egypt by land—if that can be done—would 
dose the Suez Canal permanently. Even without conquering 
Egypt, German air attacks against the Canal, or against ships 
moving slowly through it, might block the waterway. But 
this would only solve half the problem if the Mediterranean 
Fleet could slip away to the west and escape through the 
Straits of Gibraltar. The western end must also be stopped 
before the manceuvre can succeed ; and if the stopper can 
likewise provide Germany with other strategic advantages, 
itis ikely to be inserted before a major attack is launched 
wainst Egypt. 

At this point Spain comes prominently into the picture. 
The western end of the Mediterranean cannot be closed merely 
by coastal guns at Algeciras and Tarifa on the European side, 
and between Ceuta and Tangier along the African coast. The 
Mediterranean Fleet might well fight its way through so short 
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a stretch of water, or, perhaps, even traverse it by night, 
What Germany requires is a much bigger area of narrow sea 
too long to be covered by the fastest ships during hours of 
darkness, and flanked by air bases from which dive-bombers 
can operate in swarms. 

The Western Mediterranean satisfies precisely those cond- 
tions. From Malta westwards for 1,000 miles island air bases, 
the Spanish coast, and the African coast provide between 
them short and easy passages by air. Starting with Sicily in 
the east, Marsala is only 140 miles from Bizerta and 200 miles 
from the great Sardinian base of Cagliari. Cagliari is 135 
miles from Bizerta. From Cagliari to Port Mahon on Minorca 
is 250 miles, and to Palma de Majorca 330 miles. Port 
Mahon is 220 miles, and Palma 185 miles, from Algiers, 
Cartagena—about 220 miles farther west along the probable 
sea route—is only 130 miles north of Oran. Near Cartagena 
is the Mar Menor, which Marshal Balbo described as “the 
best hydroplane base in the world ’’—and which German 
engineers have already equipped for this purpose. From the 
longitude of Cartagena-Oran to Tarifa Point, the southen- 
most tip of Spain, is a further 260 miles of narrow sea with the 
African shore nowhere as far as 125 miles from the Spanish 
coast. Cape St. Vincent and the comparative safety of the 
high seas lie some 200 miles west of Tarifa Point. 

Such is the strategic geography of this area. It must be 
very tempting to Hitler, the more so since destruction of the 
British Mediterranean Fleet would probably do as much as 
any single development to fetch Japan into war, with all the 
advantages that the third largest navy in the world—a navy, 
moreover, which is reputed to be strong—would bring to the 
Axis in sea power. 

Hitler need not occupy Spain in order to exploit the posi- 
tion in the Western Mediterranean. Use of the necessary air 
bases would suffice ; and this neither the Franco régime nor 
the Vichy is in a position to refuse. But occupation is required 
to seize all the strategic gains that the Peninsula and North- 
west Africa offer. Among these are the use of Vigo, Corunna 
and El Ferrol as submarine bases; the similar use of Casa- 
blanca and Agadir; and preparations for an advance on 
Dakar, with the consequent threat to the Cape Verde Islands 
and the whole of West Africa south of Dakar. Even if the 
Azores are too far distant for Germany to seize by air, al 
these other bases can be most useful both in the Battle of the 
Atlantic and in the threat to the American Continent which 
already developing. 
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It is not yet clear whether Hitler will occupy Spain. Pre- 
parations to do so are well advanced. Reliable reports state 
that twelve German divisions are already in Spain. The 
Gestapo is there in force. Spanish oil reserves and Spanish 

anaries are said to be full with petrol and wheat imported 
under British navicerts and financed to a large extent by 
British credits. On the other hand, growing Spanish xeno- 
phobia would not make the position of a German army in 
Spain easy or pleasant. But the German decision will not 
tun primarily on such local considerations. German strategic 
requirements will settle the matter. And that these require- 
ments will bring Spain and the Western Mediterranean into 
the war before the summer is out is a probability of a high 
order. 


VI 


It is hard to fit into the strategic picture of the war the 
German threat to Russia which was published during the 
middle of June. If one postulates German belief in a short 
war—and its corollary that the German High Command judge 
their resources adequate to invade Britain successfully this 
year—then the German move must be intended as a safe- 
guard. Germany, in other words, must want to clear away in 
advance any possible danger from Russia, whether through 
Soviet attack while Germany is locked in the death-grip of an 
invasion attempt, or through later peril when Germany (on 
the assumption momentarily adopted) has emerged successful 
but seriously weakened from this gigantic effort. The alterna- 
tive explanation must assume that Hitler no longer judges 
invasion to be practicable, that he has abandoned expectation 
of victory this year, and that he is already laying plans for a 
lng war. 

Plausible as the first hypothesis may seem at first glance, 
commonsense rebels against it. Germany has—or is said to 
have—upwards of a 100 divisions on the Russian frontier. 
That represents perhaps two-fifths of her total strength. No 
rasonable calculations show clearly how another 100 or 150 
livisions can be flung against Britain. Given our daylight 
cmmand of our home skies and our practically complete 
command of almost the whole of our coastal waters, the mere 
physical transport of such numbers in the teeth of armed 
opposition and terrific losses by air and sea seems quite impos- 
able. If it ts not, then the German threat to Russia 1s a warning 
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—almost a last warning—of the masses Germany 1s preparing ty 
use against us, and a plain indication of the scale of quantitating 
surprise on which she will rely for success. 

Even on this assumption, however, the short-term explana. 
tion is hard to follow. The German General Staff—which 
takes special pains to obtain the facts about such matters— 
is known to regard Russia and the Russian Army as extremely 
weak. The Finnish war supplied a major piece of evidence to 
this effect. It is correspondingly difficult to hold that losses 
in an invasion attempt on any scale that the German High 
Command would conceivably be prepared to accept would 
reduce Germany to a state so enfeebled that Russia could be 
a serious danger to her. The different material requirements 
for invasion and for defence of Germany’s eastern frontier on 
the whole support this view. But if on such grounds the 
short-term hypothesis is ruled out, then it follows that the 
German move opens the first stage of preparations for a very 
long war—coupled, it may be, with nearer strategic schemes 
for operations in the Middle East against Iran and, perhaps, 
Afghanistan and India. In such a framework complex reper- 
cussions would doubtless also follow with regard to China— 
which Russia is still supplying with arms—and Japan. 

If this second and long-range hypothesis is correct, then 
this summer marks a turning point in the war. The implica- 
tions of such a development cannot, however, be further 
examined in this article. 


VII 


The immediate strategic outlook thus contains the usual 
familiar possibilities. With the information available to the 
public it is pointless to try to appraise them or their probable 
sequence more closely. The next month to six weeks should 
make a good many matters much clearer. They should settle, 
for example, the prospects of invasion this summer, crystallise 
developments at both ends of the Mediterranean, and indicate 
the real course of Russo-German relations. 

Meanwhile, so far as Britain and the United States are 
concerned, two conclusions are once more emphasised and 
driven home. The first is that this war has yet to attain its 
full intensity or its maximum range. The second is that arms 
of all kinds on a scale as yet barely dreamt of must be planned 
for, prepared and produced with the utmost possible speed. 
If we still have lingering hopes that our war output may now 
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be approaching adequacy, one sentence in Mr. Churchill's 
speech on June 10 should dispel them. As regards anti- 
aircraft guns, he said ‘‘all future production for many 
months ahead is eagerly competed for by rival claimants with, 
very often, massive cases behind each one of them.” The 
moral is obvious for both the democracies. We must have 
vastly more arms; and we must at once plan, organise, 
co-operate and work so that we do in fact get them. 


J . JULES MENKEN. 
une 16, 1941. 
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“ BLIMP” 


Mr. Low is a wonderful draughtsman and a shrewd observer 
of human character. He has an exceptional gift for deli- 
neating men and women with a few sure and sensitive strokes 
of his pencil, so that the inner as well as the outer person with 
just that slight exaggeration which makes good caricature 
reveal the essential truth. He also has much good humour 
and a keen, though one-sided, perception of political realities, 

He is certainly one of the greatest cartoonists of our time, 
Max Beerbohm, at his best, is more urbane and more profound. 
‘“‘Senep,” who used to draw for the Echo de Paris, is Low’s 
only rival, apart from Beerbohm. ‘‘Senep” has a stark 
simplicity, a grimness, and a trenchant hatred that give him 
a deep seriousness and a power that Low never attains, 
Low’s genius is comic rather than tragic. 

Low has been successful in creating a character who has 
become as much a part of English life as Mr Pickwick. This 
character made a very frequent appearance on Low’s popular 
and populated stage during the years of crisis that led up to 
the Second World War and in the early days of the war itself. 
It appears more rarely now. It is a kind of semi-buffoon, a 
pot-bellied man, with large pendent whiskers, a head that 
narrows towards the bald top, and a face with no more 
expression than is needed to indicate opinionated stupidity. 
Its name is Blimp, “ Colonel ’”’ Blimp—-a “‘ retired colonel,” 
a ‘‘ Pukka Sahib,” a conventional, bigoted “ Victorian ”— 
“ Victorian,”’ that is to say, as conceived by Mr Low, by 
Bloomsbury Bolsheviks, Cambridge Communists, by “‘ intel- 
lectuals ’’ of the Left, and by “ progressives ”’ generally. 

Blimp is the object of Low’s best benevolent satire. 
He typifies reaction, ‘‘ true blue ”’ prejudice, class and caste, 
unimaginative officialdom. Nothing he does on Low’s stage 
is ever nice or clever. Blimp is not a villain—he is not 
interesting enough to be a villain, and much too stupid. 

There is something futile about Blimp. He has failed 
to hold up the march of progress. He stands for a world 
that is dead or dying. He is an elderly, incomprehending 
walrus amongst the youthful, sportive, and enterprising seals. 
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But he is not harmless by any means. He has been the 
danger, or the embodiment of the danger, that has always 
lurked round the corner or somewhere in the background— 
the danger to enlightenment, progress, equality, international 
concord, as Low conceives these things. When he appears 
on Low’s stage it is always in this sinister part, except when 
he has been reduced to petulant futility by the vigilance and 
resourcefulness of the “ bright young things.” 

Has not Low done mankind a service by exposing this 
danger so insistently and so vividly with his pencil ? Ought 
he not to be a candidate for the Nobel Peace Prize, even if, 
in the end, Blimp has prevailed, as the outbreak of the 
Second World War shows? Let us imagine that “ Blimp ”’ 
was in control of affairs, of British foreign policy, above all, 
during the period between the First and the Second World 
War. We shall then realise how dangerous a fellow he has 
been—and what Low has almost saved us from. Almost, 
but not quite. 

Blimp would certainly have failed to comprehend the 
exalted idealism of President Wilson. Bad as the Treaty of 
Versailles was, it would have been far worse if Blimp had 
been in charge of the negotiations. He would have supported 
Marshal Foch’s unjust and inhuman demand for the permanent 
occupation of the Rhineland. He would have pressed for a 
strong Poland. The results would have been appalling. 
There would have been no real peace at all, for French and 
British troops would still be on the Rhine, on alien soil, 
holding down a friendly population against its will, while 
Germany’s reasonable claim to eastern Upper Silesia, Danzig, 
and the ‘‘ Corridor ’’ would have remained unfulfilled, thanks 
to the bigoted nationalism of the Poles. Blimp would 
have denied that the Germans are at heart a friendly people. 
He has the narrowness of view that judges men and women 
by their past only, the ungenerous attitude that will take no 
chances. He would not have had enough imagination to 
see the ‘‘ other Germany ”’ with which we shall negotiate a 
just peace, as though with an equal, a partner, when 
we have achieved one of our principal war aims, the liberation 
of the German people from the despotism of the Nazis. 

Blimp would, during the period between the wars, 
have prevented Germany from re-arming. Had they 
attempted to re-arm despite the warnings of a Government 
narrowly concerned with the security of England and the 
Empire and indifferent to international brotherhood, Blimp 
would not have hesitated to order the occupation of Berlin. 
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by British, and even by French troops, and perhaps, (supreme 
insult and degradation) by Polish troops, so profound is his 
incomprehension of the principles of justice and equality on 
which the Europe of the future must be based. 

Blimp would never have understood the League of 
Nations. Indeed, had he been in charge of affairs, there 
would have been no League, in which case Japan would not 
have been reprimanded in 1932 for her wanton attack on 
China and Italy would not have had the stern warning that 
took the form of “ sanctions ”’ when she assailed the blameless 
Abyssinians. Upon England would have fallen the disgrace 
of passive connivance in these two crimes (seeing that to look 
on without even a protest is to connive). Indeed, Blimp 
would not have shrunk from coming to terms with 
Japanese and Italian imperialism, with the result that the 
brightness of our cause in the present war against Hitlerism 
might have been tarnished by friendly association with them 
both. Indeed, Italy might be fighting on our side, so that we 
should be in active connivance with the Italians now. 

“Blimp ”’ is, of course, a militarist. At least he is nota 
pacifist, for his old-fashioned prejudices leave him convinced 
that when you have made war you must retain the fruits of 
victory. This narrow outlook is incompatible with belief in 
progress and international concord. Blimp would never admit 
that it is unjust to perpetuate the disparity between victor and 
vanquished, that the fruits of victory must be so unselfishly 
distributed that the vanquished, in the end, receive as much 
as the victors—or even more, seeing that they have suffered 
more and are therefore entitled to special consideration. 

Blimp would, through sheer lack of vision, have failed 
to appreciate the moral duty of disarmament. He would have 
argued, with narrow logic, that to disarm the victor is to arm 
the vanquished, seeing that armaments are relative and not 
absolute. He would have been content to leave Germany 
in a state of hopeless inferiority to the Western Powers in the 
matter of armaments. He would have had no regard for the 
deplorable effect which unfair discrimination against a proud 
people like the Germans would have had on their feelings 
towards ourselves. 

He would certainly have resisted every form of 
naval disarmament, thus putting the Germans to an even 
greater disadvantage on the sea than they suffer from now. 
He would have replaced the Hood by a vessel of more modern 
type, thus troubling the international atmosphere with the 
threat of an intensified race in naval armaments. 
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He would have shared the prejudices of his class against 
Bolshevism and would have failed to appreciate the idealism 
that animated Lenin, Trotzky, Sinovieff, Djerzhinsky, and 
others. He would never have understood that terrorism is a 
necessary instrument in the hands of an administration bent 
on promoting social justice. But he would have refrained 
from going to war with Russia, not because of any considera- 
tion for the ‘‘ great experiment ”’ that was being made in Russia, 
not because of any progressive or humanitarian outlook on 
his part, but because of a reactionary prejudice against all 
wars that are not in the interest of his country. 

He would have maintained the Anglo-French alliance. 
Indeed, he would not have been beyond working for a 
permanent armed coalition between England, France, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia—and perhaps even Russia. Such a coalition 
would, if Blimp had been in charge, have retained a 
crushing armed preponderance. The captious might say 
that it would, after all, have maintained the peace of Europe. 
But this is a superficial and narrow view, a ‘‘ Blimpish ” view, 
in fact, for such a peace would have been an armed peace, a 
kind of latent war, seeing that it would not have been based 
on true international reconciliation and mutual understanding. 
How could the Germans, for example, possibly regard such a 
peace as a true, a just peace: Peace! 

We see, therefore, what a great service Low has rendered 
to humanity by his campaign against Blimp. But is he 
not failing us now that he is needed more than ever? Why 
does Blimp appear so seldom on Low’s stage—a few 
times only (if we are not mistaken) since the war began ? 
Low’s campaign should be intensified. If Blimp is not 
constantly and consistently attacked and exposed, he will 
work in secret to recover the power he once wielded and 
become a national calamity. He will use that power to avert 
any chances of a peace by negotiation, he will demand that we 
impose terms upon the Germans, he will maintain that we 
are fighting the German people and not the Nazis only, he will 
insist on a peace that will not only disarm the Germans but will 
keep them disarmed. And he will, in the period after the war, 
perpetuate the armed preponderance of England and the 
Empire. In this way, the very thing which Low, by the 
power of his pencil and the trenchancy of his political insight, 
and the breadth of his humanitarian vision, helped to avert in 
the past, namely an armed peace, may come after all. And, 
once it has come, who knows how long it may not last ? For 
generations, perhaps! For centuries, even! What hopes 
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will then be left of mutual understanding, of the peacefy 
settlement of international disputes ? What chance will there 
be for collective security, for federal union, for an interna. 
tional air force, for the pooling of raw material, for the shari 
out of colonial territory amongst victors and vanquished, for a 
new League of Nations ? 

We beg Low most urgently to resume his attack on Colonel 
Blimp, to sustain it, and press it home, so that England, 
Europe, and mankind may be saved from so dire a peril. 


PETER GURNEY. 


LONDON LORE 


IT was probably because the Great Fire started at Pudding 
Lane and ended at Pie Corner that our ancestors attributed 
the catastrophe to the sin of gluttony rather than to wooden 
buildings and lack of proper precaution. 

High up on the front of a house at the north-east corner of 
Cock Lane, Smithfield, the former Pie Corner, can still be seen 
the naked figure of a very youthful sinner in this direction, 
which originally bore the inscription: “This Boy is in 
Memmory Put up for the late Fire of London Occasion’d by 
the Sin of Gluttony 1666.” 

As a matter of fact the name had no connection with pies 
or with any other comestible, although it was a great place for 
cooks’ stalls during Bartholomew Fair. In 1453 it was a house 
called ‘‘le Pye,’ or the magpie, in “ Rennerstrete,” now 
Giltspur Street, and by 1547 it was a brewery. Its trade in the 
seventeenth century is sufficiently explained by a ballad of 
1655 :-— 


At Pye-corner end, mark well my good friend, 
’Tis a very fine dirty place ; 
Where there’s more arrows and bows, the Lord above 
knows, 
Than was handl’d at Chivy Chase. 
C. P. 


AMONG THE TRUMPETS 


To speak of the Muse of War is to speak inaccurately, for war 
has many muses. And if an attempt were made to collect 
even representative selections of epic and ballad, elegy and 
epitaph, exhortation and marching song, to which war has 
inspired poets and with which poets have inspired warriors, a 
collection of poems would be necessary far greater than the 
normal limits of anthology. For not only has war provided 
themes for the lyric and elegiac utterances of those engaged 
in or near to the battle; it has given narrative to ballad- 
mongers, scenes to descriptive artists, conflicts to dramatists, 
and metaphor as well as emotional substance to rhetoric. 
Clearly therefore a treatment of war poetry must be limited 
by some principle ; and in making any collection of modern 
English war poetry, the writer would have to endeavour to 
present only those poems and poetic passages which seem to 
be inspired directly and strongly by the genuine emotions 
which war engenders. In accordance with that principle 
much verse that is apparently concerned with war would be 
mitted ; in particular, much of the ode and ballad material 
that was produced in days when war was remote from refined 
life and was the literary equivalent of spectacle. The same 
principle on the other hand would lead to the inclusion of 
pems such as Milton’s and Wordsworth’s famous sonnets, 
and some of the greatest speeches heard in Shakespeare, 
which are inspired by no particular feat of arms but through 
which there is breathed that same spirit that shrilled among 
the trumpets ; just as there is poetry over which nature 
broods though there is no description in it of rivers, trees, and 
mountains ; but only such a power of elemental majesty as 
tands behind the poetry of the Bible. 

Poets have been described, by one of the greatest of them, 
s “trumpets which sing to battle and feel not what they 
ispire.”’ That thought was intended as a metaphor for the 
uper-rational ecstasy that may possess a lyric or prophetic 
gnius in the act of creation, But there is this appropriate 
and literal truth in the description, that the most inspiring 
war poetry is to be found in those poems which are not 
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exhortative or declamatory, but which are elegiac in mood, 
and express the spiritual undertones of war thoughts quieter 
and deeper than those which are conventionally attributed to 
minds suffused with the heat of battle. For it is a mistake to 
regard the soldier as a bombastic creature “‘ full of strange 
oaths and bearded like the pard,’’ just as it is a mistake to 
cultivate the so-called “ military virtues’ of brutality and 
stupidity in an effort to produce a nation of soldiers. The 
same paradox which makes the gentlest citizens into the 
nation’s most courageous defenders makes the soldier into a 
gentler, deeper, and truer poet than were certain unmilitary 
laureates who endeavoured to make the clash of arms sound 
through their verses. The distinction is less important 
nowadays since a change in the nature of war has made all 
citizens, willy nilly, into soldiers. But even allowing for 
some of the excellent war poetry that was written during the 
last war by non-combatants, it was even then true to say 
that the soldiers in the line included the greatest poets ; poets 
of subtlety and restraint ; elegiac poets; yet for that a 
greater inspiration to the listener. Such a one was Rupert 
Brooke. Perhaps the sublimest of Brooke’s great sonnets, 
and one in which language rises to the resonance of a trumpet 
call, is an epitaph: 


Blow bugles blow, they brought us for our dearth 
Holiness lacked so long, and love, and pain. 


That is the language of the bugle ; but the tender language of 
the Last Post not the clamour of the charge. Several genera- 
tions before Brooke, a poet who was not a soldier, found him- 
self in the midst of a hard-fought battle. That experience 
sounded for him new depths of feeling ; and returning he 
conjured an actual soldier’s emotion in unforgettable lines : 


Our bugles sang truce for the night cloud has lowered 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 
The weary to sleep and the wounded to die. 


The poem which that verse introduced is a perfect specimen 
of war poetry and a very sweet one. The second line has 
been placed by Lord Macaulay (himself a fine critic though an 
extremely bad war poet) amongst the greatest gems of litera- 
ture ; because it expresses so simply and so clearly a soldier's 
vision in a soldier’s language. The vision and the language 
are sentiment. Later in life that same poet (Thomas 
Campbell) further enriched literature with two famous wal 
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poems, ‘‘ Ye Mariners of England ’’ and “ The Battle of the 
Baltic’ ; two lyrics which, according to good opinion, are 
to be numbered among the finest in the language. In the 
next generation we find the successor to Campbell as a bard, 
Lord Byron, achieving his greatest heights in the poetry of 
war; and that when “Le poete en lui faisait place au 

errier.”” The poet was already animated by the spirit 
which drove him to battle when he wrote in Childe Harold 
his passionate and moving lines on Waterloo : 


He did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival 
And caught its tone with death’s prophetic ear. 


The soldier’s language, as it is expressed in poetry, is not 
unrestrained or barbaric ; but elegiac; in the mood of Wolfe 
as he sailed to the capture of Quebec. Epic and ballad tend 
to be less true to war. The brazen throated, armour jangling, 
plume waving declamation of Homer, and the roaring of dark 
sounding waters, are only the audial backcloth of the first of 
the dramas. In that drama, the greatest war poetry is to be 
found in the restrained and sympathetic consolations of Hector 
and the grief of Priam. These are soldiers and they express 
the deepest of the emotions that are conjured by war. 


Weakness made perfect unto strength in pain. 


Shakespeare realised and expressed this when he depicted 
defeat : 


Such a man... 

So dull, so dead in look, so woebegone 

Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night 

And would have told him half his Troy was burned. 


The same poet, who knew every shade of human feeling 
and every twist of experience, has conjured most of the 
imaginings of war, but none more subtle than the sense of 
peace in the heart of war. 


Farewell the tranquil mind, farewell content, 
Farewell the plumed troops and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue. 


And perhaps it is permissible to give a similar interpretation 
to the exhortation of Henry the Fifth when he says : 


3* 
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We few we happy few, we band of brothers 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother ; be he never so vile 
This day shall gentle his condition. 


But the bulk of Shakespearean war poetry, being incidenta] 
to dramatic situation takes the form of exhortation rhetorical 
rather than poetic. Probably the best war poetry in Shake. 
speare is not battle poetry, but consists in such a meditation 
as the praise of England spoken by John O’Gaunt, poetic 
lines, not rhetorical, perfected after much experiment (of 
which there is evidence in the Histories), and conveying a 
sense of ultimate tranquility, ‘‘ the setting sun and music at 
the close ’’—and withal a certain moral grandeur. And the 
same peace of mind suffuses those immortal sonnets of 
Wordsworth which were written when England was isolated 
and in imminent danger. The openly political sonnets are 
particularly appropriate to-day. 


We shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear 
Wise upright valiant ; not a servile band 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear 
And honour which they do not understand. 


But the great Wordsworthian experiences are moral 
experiences ; condemnation of “ A world which is too much 
with us,’ and indeed the long and splendid sequence of 
majestic sonnets which Wordsworth wrote at the dawn of 
the 19th century—though they speak nothing of battle— 
convey a message of the ultimate morality of a just war, 
which not only expresses the highest achievement of Words- 
worth’s genius, but to-day constitutes the greatest gift that 
any English poet has bequeathed to the materialistic ages. 

In the sonnets written ‘‘ On Westminster Bridge,’’ Words- 
worth condemns and rises above a materialism which generates 
war—and in war, generates defeat. There is no mention of 
war in them, but they are war poetry par excellence—and the 
detachment and inner peace, are, it is here suggested, the 
essence of good war poetry. 

Doubtless Shakespeare and Wordsworth knew the inner 
tranquility of war; and De Quincey understood it too; 
‘“‘ War has a deeper and more ineffable relation to grandeur in 
man than has yet been deciphered. To execute judgments of 
retribution upon outrages offered to human rights or human 
dignity ; to vindicate the sanctities of the hearth ; these are 
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functions of human greatness which war has many times 
assumed and many times faithfully discharged. But behind 
all these there towers dimly a greater.’ That greatness 
belongs to the emotional experiences which, as Wordsworth 
has it, should be recollected in tranquility. On the other 
hand the shallowest of the warlike emotions, the sabre rattling 
sentiments of Nestor and some balladmongers, are conjured 
not by the unhappy things but by the half remembered, and 
therefore magnificent, appearances of battles fought long ago. 
These are neither tranquil, nor remembered in tranquility ; nor 
are they enduring emotions. Similarly, in modern times the 

eat onomatopoeic, spectacular, tours de force which are 
the “‘ Charge of the Light Brigade” and some of Kipling’s 
ballads, seem to have been composed in moods which do not 
quite recapture the feelings of war; that fear suffused by 
determination and resignation which the real soldier experi- 
ences. Many of the excellent verses of Doyle and Newbolt 
are in this category. Although such compositions are recog- 
nisable as technical masterpieces, they usually lack the depth, 
and therefore the permanence, of poems like the “‘ Morte 
d’Arthur ”’ and the “ Recessional ’’ (by ballad poets in deeper 
mood) ; and they bear the same relations to those higher 
levels of war poetry as rhetoric bears to the spontaneous but 
restrained expression of emotion. 

There is, indeed, an aspect of poetry under which poems 
like the “‘ Charge of the Light Brigade ” attain great import- 
ance. That is the purely tonal aspect of poetry, in which 
the thought, whatever it is, seeks to express itself in 
harmonious sound effects which seem to be emotionally 
appropriate. In the highest war poetry, the resources of 
assonance are not neglected. But skill in sentimental sounds 
and rhythms and rhymes is of sufficient esthetic value and 
popular appeal to make what may be called ‘‘ martial verses ”’ 
(ballads and recitations and the like) an important part of 
war poetry, and suitable for inclusion in an anthology. 
Unfortunately these declamatory verses are as hard to 
appraise as they are easy to compose. They tend to express 
emotions of a shallower, less controlled, albeit more immedi- 
ately stimulating, order than the emotions blended with 
thought which are the essence of poetry. Indeed, martial 
verses require for their full appreciation circumstances which 
are theoretically irrelevant to poetry. They depend for their 
effect on the resources of recitational delivery. This is 
particularly evident in the ballads of Kipling. That poet, 
who created a very arsenal of recitations, can only be fully 
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appreciated if his verses are treated as declamatory, and 
declaimed aloud. Similarly, the majority of the old English 
ballads make very bad reading because they were never 
meant to be merely read. Moreover, at least one of the 
sources of martial verse is in song. Among the most prini. 
tive and permanent elements in war poetry, the marchi 
songs and the triumphal ballads are inseparable from the 
music to which they are set. That in itself does not make 
them bad ; for good poetry has in the past been chanted to 
music ; the psalms that the Maccabees sang as they marched 
against Antiochus, and the hymns that inspired the soldiers 
of Cromwell. But generally, when (as in our own day 
particularly) verses are composed to the patterns of music, the 
verse (and some of the music) seems to be lacking in the deeper 
qualities ; seems to express excitement rather than passion, 
sentimentality rather than sentiment. For that reason most 
of those songs like the ‘“‘ Long Trail ”’ or ‘‘ Tipperary,’ which 
were so enthusiastically sung by the British troops during the 
War of I914, are, as verse, too unsubstantial to justify 
inclusion in a volume of poetry. In France, where the levels 
of poetry are lower, and the levels of prose and rhetoric higher, 
than they are in England, there has been at least one marching 
song that has set a standard of literature and _ political 
achievement. When Rouget de L’Isle composed his ‘‘ Chanson 
de Guerre des Armées du Rhin”’ in a drunken frenzy, he was 
creating both literature and history. A revolution which 
inspired songs even in England, was in France inspired by 
songs. But the English have no “ Marseillaise,” just as 
they have no “ Ca Ira.”” Like the Germans, and unlike the 
French, the English have preferred to march to music rather 
than to words. The musical value of ‘ Rule Britannia” 
was recognised by one so great as Beethoven ; but the words 
are formal and stilted. Similarly, the music of ‘‘ Pomp and 
Circumstance ”’ is sufficiently inspiring to render the words less 
important, as, esthetically, they are. It seems that apart 
from the excellent mock heroics of Gilbert, there has been 
in modern times little first-class libretto composition for 
English marching songs. But the Scottish poet Burns, a 
considerable figure in the ballad tradition, composed at least 
one excellent war poem to existing music; and excellent 
music (“‘ The Flowers of the Forest ’’) has been composed to 
at least one poetic lament. 

The ballad, or epic, tradition in English literature has 
dissipated, as the classical epic dissipated, into song. recita- 
tion, drama, narrative and lyric verses. It was natural that 
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the most vital elements in the ballad, including the exhortation 
and the declamation, calculated to inspire warlike emotions, 
should, when the ballad lost touch with reality, have been 
absorbed and translated into the more vivid medium of the 
drama. In Shakespeare, the last and greatest of the English 

etic dramatists, and, to a lesser degree, in his most important 
predecessor, Marlowe, the emotional forces of war received 
dramatic expression. In the plays of Shakespeare, who 
seems to have been able to render every note and every 
possible chord in the gamut of experience, the tones and over- 
tones of war are heard through many voices. We hear 
snatches of soldiers’ songs. We hear laments ; we hear the 
leader exhorting, at times rhetorically, and at times with the 
almost lyric inspiration of one who has found in the sacrifices 
of war the redemption of an otherwise futile existence. We 
hear the voices of those triumphant and those defeated ; 
those who fell as Anthony fell in a blaze of glory ; and those 
experiencing with Grandpré and Troilus the ultimate misery 
and the cheapness of warlike effects. 

Shakespeare, like the great French and Greek tragedians, 
made war the medium of realistic psychological revelation. 
It is significant that in the present psychological age, and 
during the last war, wherein English poetry enjoyed an 
Elizabethan wealth of inspiration, the ballad seems to have 
become as unpopular as it was in Elizabeth’s day. Not that 
England has lacked a long and strong ballad tradition. 
Among the many influences which have been called romantic 
must be included the old English ballads. Certainly there is a 
pathos and a verisimilitude about such a ballad as that of 
Otterbourne which has affected many; but to-day these 
things only appeal either to the unsophisticated or the over- 
sophisticated. They were however true to experience. Later 
narrative poets were sufficiently far away from the distant 
clashes of mercenary armies to be able to regard war as a 
spectacle remote from life ; and as spectacle it was inferior 
to the classical models. If war came near they avoided it. 
Therefore, with notable exceptions like Marvell and Milton, 
and possibly Gray, the poets of the 17th and 18th centuries 
were neutral to all wars later than the Homeric. The roth 
century is richer in poetry which, under the purely spectacular 
aspect, is excellent, Masters of sound effect in language, 
masters of colour and atmosphere, poets such as Scott and 
Tennyson have enriched ballad poetry beyond measure. 
Tennyson makes the listener hear : 
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The noise of battle roll 
Along the mountains by the wintry sea. 


He conjures to the inward eye a picture of the moon shining, 


Athwart the place of tombs 

Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men 
Old Knights, and over them the sea wind sang 
Shrill chill with flakes of foam. 


This is the background of battle. But the real excellence 
‘and the real romance in Scott and Tennyson consists in the 
degree to which these poets have attained (accidentally as it 
were) lyrical freedom or dramatic insight. The lyric qualities 
however do not belong essentially to the poets of eye and ear, 
but are found in the deeper poets, Milton, Blake, Shelley and 
Wordsworth (in whom the Miltonic tradition is strong), poets 
whose war poetry is moral exhortation, inspired by indigna- 
tion. These do not provide us with battle poetry ; yet there 
are few poems in the language as inspiring as Milton’s appeal 
for vengeance, Blake’s “‘ Prepare, Prepare, the Iron Helm of 
War,” or the political moral utterances of Shelley and Words- 
worth at a period when the European ethos was at nadir. 
On the other hand the masters of sound have in their battle 
verse on occasion achieved dramatic realism. 

‘‘ Death at the glimpse of a finger from over the breadth of 
a street,’ is a line in Tennyson which has not been bettered 
in modern war poetry. 

Generally, it seems that war poetry offers an almost 
insoluble problem of creative synthesis to the would-be artist, 
to express “‘in the close successive rattle, that breathes the 
air of modern battle ’’ something ‘‘ slow and far between.” 
The difficulty of harmonising poetic thought with spectacle is 
best seen in the works of Browning, who, though he was 
master of all the resources of speed and sound and colour, 
could only create in that medium short snatches of song. 
But where (as in “ Asolando”’) his intellectual and emotional 
insight showed him the soldier’s mentality at his level of 
experience, he expressed it in powerful but unspectacular 
verse. 

Perhaps the main problem is the need for inspiring events. 
For the English-speaking peoples in the later 19th century 
the only inspiration to war poetry was the American Civil 
War, which produced on the other side of the Atlantic some 
famous hymns, and inspired at least one good balladist, 
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Whittier, and one first-rate realist poet, Whitman. In Eng- 
land, after Browning and Tennyson, there was a literary 
divergence into rhythm and realism. Realism, even in the 
melancholy Dynasts, was too far removed from the events and 
experiences which might sustain it. Rhythm, inspired by 
events at distant places and times, is powerfully employed in 
the ballads and martial verses of Doyle, Newbolt, Chesterton 
and Kipling ; the last a poet “‘ who carried a lyre as well as a 
banjo in his knapsack.” In the event, the realist tradition has 
turned out to be the more important. In that respect the 
development of English war poetry is parallel to that of 
French war poetry. In France the inspiration of romantic 
poetry (in both the wide and narrow senses of the term) was 
the tragedy of Napoleon. Of the poems so inspired, Victor 
Hugo’s ‘‘ L’Expiation ”’ is probably the best. That is a master- 
piece of sound effect, in which a snowstorm seems to fall 
through the words. Later in the century it seems that 
France had suffered too much from war to regard it as spec- 
tacle. Therefore modern French war poetry (not a very large 
body of verse) is remarkable either for its patriotic verse (as 
in the poems of Derouléde) or for its realism. Such a poem as 
Rimbaud’s ‘‘ Domeur du Val ’’ was written in a time of suffer- 
ing, and expresses that suffering. The realistic tradition is 
seen, later, in French war poetry of the Great War. Examples 
are “‘ Carillon ’’ and “‘ Tant Que Vous Voulez Mon General,”’ 
poems comparable to the maturest English war poetry of the 
same period. After that there is the same degeneration into 
impressionism, or an effort in the midst of the war to escape 
with the muse into peace. It is significant that one of the 
most excellent French poems, even of the early 19th century, 
is Lamartine’s “‘ Appeal for Peace.” 

In English history, the war of 1914 constitutes a great 
literary watershed. Before that time the streams of inspira- 
tion were, with few exceptions, few and weak ; were artificial 
torrents, formal waters and dull streams. That war released, 
and gave rise to, an immense volume of incredibly poetic 
emotional inspiration. 

That inspiration was genuinely romantic, not through the 
conjuring of fantastic imagery, but in the deeper sense that it 
expressed the themes and experiences of the poets themselves, 
untrammelled by formal conventions, but not incapable, when 
the spirit moved them, of expressing themselves in traditional 
forms. The war provided an impulse to poetry because 
genuine poetry, like genuine religion, is not abstract, but rings 
forth spontaneously from the fullness of life and feeling. 
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And life is colour and warmth and light 
And a striving evermore for those ; 
And he is dead who will not fight 

And who dies fighting has increase. 


Those words were spoken by Grenfell—a poet “ whose lips 
were touched ”’ ; and they echo the feeling that moved Brooke 
to his greatest lyric-elegiac utterances; utterances which 
express the romantic sense of re-creation that the outbreak of 
war in 1914 gave to the manhood of England. It came at the 
close of an age which seemed to have said farewell to adven- 
ture, and in which even intellectual adventurers had 
materialised their ideals. That period was not without 
vision, but the vision was a sad one; and across the poetical 
landscapes “‘ the last lone lamp” of Hardyesque pessimism 
seemed only to deepen the gloom. “ The lamps were going 
out.” Then, when the world least expected it, there sounded 
from the shadows the trumpet call of 1914; and, rallying to 
it, the youth of England ‘‘ turning glad from a world grown 
old and cold and weary ”’ sought to achieve the re-integration 
of their lives and the redemption of the barren years, 
Whatever that war may have been under the aspect of history, 
to them it was dedication to the greatest romantic enterprise 
since the Crusades ; the participation in a religious and moral 
endeavour against overwhelming brutal and mechanical forces, 


Honour has come back, as a King to earth, 
And paid his subjects with a Royal wage ; 
And nobleness walks in our ways again ; 
And we have come into our heritage. 


The opening choruses of the last war were triumphant, and 
throughout the war, through the voices of poets like Grenfell 
and Binyon, and the older voices of Newbolt and Kipling, a 
triumphant note continued to sound even in those songs 
which told of their saddest thoughts. But from the beginning 
there was no heart which was not “‘ washed marvellously with 
sorrow,” and there were many which felt the full burden of 
the pain of war and nothing of its triumph. It was to be 
expected, moreover, that the early imaginative impulse of 
romance should mature into a realism richer than that which 
preceded it. Realism suffused with imaginative insight finds, 
perhaps, its richest inspiration in the vast range of experience 
with which war inspires and afflicts the sensitive mind. Per- 
haps the poetry of Wilfred Owen best expresses the spiritual 
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and mental development which coincides with the heaviest 
and most real, most unreal, phases of war experience. Just 
as the greatest understanding of pre-1914 war was expressed 
in a soldier’s dream, so the maturest consciousness of the new 
type of war was distilled in the great allegory which is called 
“Strange Meeting.” 


With a thousand fears that vision’s face was grained ; 
Yet no blood reached there from the upper ground, 
And no guns thumped or down the flues made moan. 


But, for all the horror, and for all the disillusion of Owen’s 
vision, there is no cynicism in the thought. And this is true 
of other realistic poets. They clung to life and hope. 


Life! Life! Ican’t be dead! I won’t be dead! 
Damned if I'll die for anyone ! I said. 


That was their escape ; an escape not from, but into, reality. 
Asimilar mood of realistic resolution is expressed in the verses 
of Gibson, Nichols, Tennant, and the majority of the English 
and American young men who experienced the fullest develop- 
ment of the war. 

But there came an aftermath, and that, too, was a logical 
development. In the purely literary aspect, realism exhausts 
its themes and degenerates into impressionism. Ethically 
(and in war poetry the ethical motif is vital) hope and faith 
give place to despair and cynicism. 


The strength of the earth is destroyed, and the strength of the 
body ; 
Faith disappointed dies ; unfaith springs forth . . . 


Those years which had sustained faith and exhausted the 
human effort ; and 1918 and subsequent years saw the popu- 
larity of a kind of poetry of which Sassoon seems to be the 
greatest exponent. This poet gives us fleeting impressions of 
unmitigated horror :— 


And flashed his beam across the livid face, 
Terribly glaring up, whose eyes wore 

Agony dying hard ten days before ; 

And fists of fingers clutched a blackening wound, 
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Then there is escape into wild yet intense song, not without 
beauty :— 


Everyone suddenly burst out singing ; 

And I was filled with such delight 

As prisoned birds must find in freedom, 

Winging wildly across the white 

Orchards and dark-green fields ; on—on—and out of sight, 


The extremes of impressionistic realism and cynicism sur- 
vived the war of 1914 and gave what standards there are toa 
mass of post-war verse which expresses the destructive (and 
possibly valid) criticism of the social order that has been the 
mode. It may be conjectured that the cynical, despondent 
attitude marks the end of a period. In my view, it is doubtful 
whether the present, or any other, war will inspire the poetic 
enthusiasm that the last war inspired. In a wide sense the 
last war was Romantic. All its poetry was personal ; but not 
sensual and not selfish. It was as if the self, which is the 
catalyst of value experience, was dissolved leaving a: clearer 
objectivity of vision. From this objectivity impressionism and 
cynicism constitute a retreat. 

The overture to the present war was played in Spain. The 
poetry of the Spanish War owes too much to sound effects 
suggestive of mechanical destruction. More recent, and in 
another key, the last verses of Humbert Wolfe expresses 
ethical “‘ blackout ”’ :— 


The old men sit 

Upon the benches 

Which turn their back 
Upon the trenches 

But even so (I am afraid) 
They listen to 

The sexton’s spade. 


Among the younger poets there is frank despair. It is as if 
the prophecy of Macrae is being fulfilled. The dead are not 
allowed to sleep in Flanders’ fields. 


From their dead dreams springs the unholy tree. 
Whether any good war poetry will be forthcoming in this 


atmosphere remains to be seen. Good poetry requires theme 
and genuine emotion as well as sound effect and occasional 
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image. The sordid is no theme for poetry; and lack of faith is 
insufficient inspiration. Certainly this war has opened with- 
out, on our side, the religious fervour required to offset the 
demoniac impulse which animates the enemy. After years of 
the shallower illusions, there is disillusion not faith. Sad 
determination, desperate sorrow, are the keynotes now; and 
these are not the inspiration of poetry. 


Wordsworth thou shouldst be living at this hour : 
England has need of thee. 


Paradoxically, however, there is an incentive to ballad, a 
wealth of spectacular event, which the last war did not afford. 
Events like the Battle of the River Plate, the defeat of the 
aerial Armada by so few against so many, the Retreat from 
Dunkirk (the greatest defensive action since Thermopyle), 
demand ballad treatment ; and the danger is that war poetry 
will revert, such are the modern meetings of extremes, to the 
sound and colour of the epic in an escape from thought and 
feeling. 

Certainly it is not easy to be as hopeful as the poets of 
the last war were; to be in the midst of death in life. For 
that reason, the last war is likely to constitute for a long time 
the most important phase of war poetry; and its richest 
source. Certainly, too, the last war must afford the basis of 
any classification of war poetry. A variety of moral and 
unmoral experience was shared by soldiers and citizens, pro- 
fessional poets and amateurs alike. Consequently there came 
into being volumes of good English and American occasional 
verses, mainly lyric and elegiac, but generally important for 
subject matter rather than for their form. 

Allowing for the temporary eclipse of the ballad and the 
rlegation of much exhortative effort to the realms of oratory, 
itis true to say that there are no aspects of life seen by war 
poets which are not seen and expressed by one or other of the 
poets of the last war. Indeed the modern range is probably 
wider because self-expression is freer and psychological revela- 
tion less restricted. New themes also occur, as in some of the 
excellent verses inspired by aviation. But, on the whole, the 
themes are not new. Thus the sorrows of war that were 
expressed by the women of Greek tragedy have been expressed 
anew by more than one woman poet. The lament for the 
lowers of the forest is echoed in a lament for the young subal- 
tens. The dreams of soldiers, and their ideals, are expressed 
more richly. Never have there been such sincere expressions 
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of inner harmony; and the tears of the Muses have never 
shone in more brilliant epitaphs. That these are endurin 
types of poetry is evidenced by the existence of similar theme 
in the works of the older poets. But it must not be supposed 
that a classification of themes can be perfect or exhaustive: 
for in a variety of themes there is a variety of moods and 
esthetic purposes. Even if the old categories of ode, ballad, 
elegy, etc., are abandoned, it is still true to say that war has 
many Muses. Perhaps the strongest of them will prove to be 
not the Muses of verse but the Muses of prose or of oratory, 
Yet it is felt (and the experience of centuries seems to support 
the belief) that in verse heroism and endeavour find a more 
enduring monument than in the colder medium of prose or 
the more transient medium of speech. Indeed it seems on 
reflection that verse is the only enduring monument in a 
world which cannot profit from achievement. And while 
there are poets the names of the fallen will not be written in 
water. In the literary firmament at least 


They shall be bright when we are dust 

Moving in marches upon the heavenly plain, 

As the stars that are starry in the time of our darkness 
To the end, to the end, they remain. 


GERALD ABRAHAMS, 


AS, 


FIRST AID FOR THE BLITZED 


UNLESS rumour is unfounded, during the past few months 
quite a number of people in London have suffered from air 
raid damage to their property. I happen to be among them. 
As a matter of fact, I have been among them on two separate 
occasions. 

Being poor (but not proud) and always ready to try any- 
thing once, I was not above trying my luck with the Local 
Assistance Board, a Government body which exists for the 
purpose of administering first aid to victims of the Luftwaffe. 
Having heard from a fellow unfortunate that the branch in 
my district started functioning at 9 a.m. I was on the pre- 
mises sharp at 9.15, hoping to be rewarded by being among 
the first comers. The “ early bird,’’ as it were. 

Delusion. When I arrived on the scene—a large building 
near the Bank of England—it was to find a crowd of several 
hundred filling the room, packed by stewards in serried rows 
opposite the tables at which officials were asking questions 
and recording particulars of losses sustained by applicants 
for pecuniary help. Casting a glance over the assembly, they 
appeared a miscellaneous gathering. All sorts and conditions, 
from co-respondents and crooners to tipsters and typists, with 
a sprinkling of artisans, clerks, and shop assistants, and 
waiters, etc. Also the opposite sex well represented by a 
bevy of charwomen, cooks, domestic servants, lodging-house 
keepers, and office workers, etc. 

A brisk interchange of opinions and experiences all round 
me. Impossible to avoid overhearing it. Thus: 

“Qi, oi, ‘ Vot a bithness.’ All the lovely goods in my leedle 
shop now no more use. This dreadful bombing! Vy does 
not the Government stop it ? ” 

“Cheer up, Ikey. Things might be worse. Any way, 
you’re still alive and kicking. That’s more than some people 
are.” 

“ Third time this year I’ve been blitzed. Getting a bit fed 
up with it, mate” 

“Wonder how much they'll give us. Mrs. Muggins, ’er 
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wot lives next door to me, touched the committee for twenty 
quid.”’ 

** Her luck was in, Ma.” 

“‘ Blooming shame to keep us waiting like this. How am 
I to get on with my shopping ? ”’ 

‘“‘ They can’t help it, Mother. The blokes are busy.” 

“‘ So are other folk, young man.’ 

Except for one or two mild grumbles, I was struck by the 
good temper and patience of the crowd ; and still more by 
the courtesy and patience of the officials. These last had 
need of such a quality, for tremendous demands were made 
upon it. Mr. Bumble, however, had clearly received his 
marching-orders. 

Since the business was conducted in semi-public, snatches 
of conversation between interviewers and applicants for 
relief arose on all sides. Specimens, more or less : 

“What is your trouble, please? Just tell me as shortly 
as you can.’ 

‘“‘See here, Mister. It’s like this. Saturday evening—or 
it might perhaps have been Monday—can’t be sure which— 
was when it happened. I was asleep in my kip, doing a bit of 
shut-eye, when I heard a bang and saw a bomb. The 
explosive kind it was.”’ 

‘‘“A bomb? Where was it ? Anywhere near you ? ” 

“Under the blooming bed, I think, alongside the you 
know what one generally keeps there.” 

““ What did you lose ? ” 

‘“‘ Nearly lost my head, Guv’nor.”’ 

“ Anything else ? ”’ 

“Well, all the windows were gone west, and my clobber 
out in the street, where they got pinched. Lost my bag of 
tools. Can’t work without them, as I’m a carpenter. That 
there ‘Itler won’t arf cop it from me if ever he comes 
here.” 

“You must take this paper to the other side, and wait 
your turn, please.”’ 

“Don’t I get no brass ? ” 

“ You'll get something to help you along, but you'll have 
to wait until the committee can attend to you. Now, madam, 
it’s your turn. What can I do for you ? ” 

“Good morning, sir. I’ve ’ad a peck of trouble. Fair 
fed-up with it. That’s what Iam. I tell you straight.” 

‘“‘ Sorry to hear it. What happened to you ? ” 

“One of those nasty things dropped out of an airyplane, 
fell through the roof and burnt a hole in my little Willie's 
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Sunday pants. They’re his best, worse luck. What are you 
going to do about it, Mister ? ”’ 

“You must tell the gentleman at the table opposite what 
they cost. Anything else damaged ? ” 

‘Yes, a ’at and dress I bought for my poor aunt’s funeral. 
At least, not exactly an aunt, although that’s what we always 
called ’er. We put ’er away in proper style. You should 
‘ave seen the wreaths. Some of ’em came from the ’ouses 
where she worked before she was took.”’ 

“Yes, but tell me, please, was anything else damaged ? ” 

“Let me think. I know there was lots. My nephew, who’s 
a scholar, put it all down for me on this bit of paper.”’ 

“Well, give the list to the gentleman who will attend to 
you on the other side of the room, please. That’s all I can 
do for you just now. Next applicant.” 

“ But I ’aven’t arf finished telling you about the funeral 
yet. Cake and sherry wine there was. I don’t——’’ 

“Some other time. Next applicant, please.” 

And so on, and so on, hour after hour. 

“ Several of the interviewers were women. Very efficient 
at their work, too. As for me, I have my gifts, but I am not 
alady’s man. Accordingly, I surrendered my turn until I 
could be dealt with by one of my own sex. A good move, for 
this member of the interviewing staff was sympathetic and 
business-like. Indeed, he rather astonished me by remarking 
that my claim (which, with a view to securing a prompt 
settlement, I had purposely kept at a low figure) was too 
moderate. 

“You’re only putting down {5 as the value of two suits,” 
he said. ‘“‘ It will cost you a lot more than that to replace 
them at present prices. Then £3 ros. for burnt bedding doesn’t 
look enough. I see you are claiming a total of £60 in respect 
of everything that has been destroyed by enemy action. How 
would it be if I amend your figures on this list and make them 
a bit more ? ”’ 

“A very good suggestion.” 

“Here you are, then. You'll only get a proportionate 
grant now—less than half your claim, in fact—and it will be 
deducted from the final adjustment that is made after the war. 
Take this paper to the desk at the top of the room. They’ll 
deal with it there. Good day and good luck. You'll have to 
wait, I’m afraid. They’re very busy this morning.” 

A true word, if ever there was one. I did have to wait. 
Still, after waiting nearly six hours in a stifling atmosphere of 
crowded humanity, and answering a series of questions put 
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me by overworked, but always sympathetic and courteous, 
officials, my business was finally completed. Then it was | 
emerged into the fresh air with a grant of £4 from the Lord 
Mayor’s fund (to which, by the way, I once contributed a 
guinea), the gift of a cigarette from a Boy Scout messenger, 
two cups of tea and a slab of cake from a Glamour Girl serving 
refreshments gratis, a grant of {15 from the Local Assistance 
Board, and a definite statement from a curate that “One 
Above is watching over my interests here.”” When I told him 
that I would prefer to see a more efficient fire-watching service 
attending to them, disapproval was registered. Indeed, | 
almost think that if I had not already pocketed my “ grant 
in aid,” he would have endeavoured to cancel it. 

I don’t like making hasty judgments. Still, if you ask me, 
he looked that sort of curate. 

HoracE WYNDHAM, 


THE KAISER AS I SAW HIM 


I cANNOT say that I met the Kaiser in the literal sense of the 
word. I saw him, however, close enough to observe some of 
the less important although characteristic features of his 
temperament. Some anecdotes of William II reported to 
me by such persons as the late Dowager Queen Olga of Greece, 
and M. Paul Cambon, the great French diplomat, complete 
my observations. I will relate them at the end of this little 
Essay. 

Pais a young journalist when, in 1889, the Kaiser arrived 
in Athens to attend the marriage of his sister Princess Sophia 
of Prussia to the Crown Prince of Greece, later King Con- 
stantine. My newspaper, Ephemeris, had asked me to describe 
his arrival in Piraeus. The imperial yacht Hohenzollern was 
anchored in the port. An incident, which infuriated the 
Kaiser, had marked his reception. Owing to a mistake made 
by the port authorities, the announcement of the entry of the 
yacht into the port was delayed for half an hour. The Kaiser, 
wearing his magnificent uniform and the resplendent Lohen- 
grin helmet, was ready to land with his numerous suite. 
He was waiting the arrival of King George I of the Hellenes, 
who was to receive him aboard the yacht. But the Royal 
Barge did not appear for almost an hour. It was known that 
King George did not like the Prussian Court. The Kaiser, 
suspecting some intended snub, was impatiently pacing the 
deck and did not conceal his dislike. At last the King arrived, 
and his excuses for his involuntary delay seemed to appease 
the excited guest. On the quay, Greek officials, the Prime 
Minister and all the Cabinet members in front, waited to be 
presented to His Imperial Majesty by the King. King 
George alighted first from the barge. The Kaiser followed, 
and the King was ready to make the reciprocal presentations 
of Greek and German personages. Nearby stood a tall 
Prussian officer, Captain Almaida, who was also there for the 
reception of the War Lord. He was very conspicuous in the 
black uniform of a Prussian Grenadier and had lost an eye in 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. The Kaiser, paying no 
attention to the waiting Greek officials, stepped straight up 
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to this Prussian officer, shook hands and talked with him for 
five minutes in the most demonstrative way and in his 
resonant, guttural voice. This discourteous gesture of the 
Imperial guest towards the Greeks spread a feeling of uneasj- 
ness. After this highly complimentary chat with the Prussian 
officer, the Kaiser returned to the Greek officials and the 
delayed presentations at last took place. But the incident 
had left a bad impression quite evident to us journalists 
standing behind. 

The whole party, including reporters, took the Royal 
train for Athens. An immense crowd was massed along the 
route from the station to the Palace Square. Curious about the 
brilliant show, but scarcely demonstrative or enthusiastic, the 
people witnessed the parade in silence. I rushed to the Palace 
Square. A rare spectacle awaited the crowd assembled there, 
Many of the relations of the Royal Family of Greece, the 
King of Denmark Christian IX, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Empress Frederick, some of the sisters of King 
George of Greece, and a large host of other Princes and 
Princesses, soon appeared on the long balcony of the Palace. 
The Kaiser, with his helmet glowing in the Athenian evening 
sunshine, stood in the centre. At this moment the sun was 
just setting behind the Acropolis, and its last rays threw their 
faint golden light on the Parthenon. The Kaiser was 
impressed. He raised his hand to his helmet and with a long 
gesture, gave the salute to the immortal monument, and at 
last some cheers were heard from the crowd beneath. 

On the following day, the Kaiser saw over the Acropolis. 
Accompanied by the General Director of Antiquities, Pro- 
fessor Cawadias, he ascended the glorious rock to visit its 
monuments. As an earthquake in the previous year had 
shaken the columns of the Parthenon, the Temple was scaf- 
folded for repairs and consolidation. The visitor enquired 
the reason for the scaffolding. When the Professor explained 
(and I heard the story from him himself), the Kaiser took from 
his pocket a handful of golden sovereigns and tried to put 
them into the Professor’s hand, saying: ‘‘ Take that for the 
repairs and if you need more money, please do not hesitate 
to ask me for it.’”’ Professor Cawadias, moving back, replied 
to the extraordinary offer in a dignified way: ‘I thank 
Your Majesty for your kind offer. But Greece, although not 
a rich nation, is proud enough to preserve her ancestral 
monuments with her own resources.” The Kaiser returned 
the money to his pocket and friendlily patting the Professor’s 
shoulder, said: ‘‘ Quite right! Quite right! ”’ 
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It was from the Acropolis that the Kaiser sent glowing 
greetings to Prince Bismark, still the favoured Minister, to 
whom, some months before at the banquet in Berlin by which 
his ascension to the throne was celebrated, he said: “‘ You, 
sir, are to lead—and we will follow.” As for the telegram, I 
quote it from memory: “TI send you my cordial greetings 
fom this immortal rock on which ancient culture erected 
the most beautiful monuments that human eyes ever saw. 
| have just admired them in the luminous glory of a sunny 
Greek morning. All my thoughts are with you.” Not long 
afterwards, he dismissed Bismark. 

When, in 1914, I again saw the Kaiser, this time closer 
than before, I was no longer a journalist. I was a diplomat. 
] accompanied Veniselos, then our Prime Minister, as his 
Chief of Cabinet, in an extensive tour of European capitals. 
The Kaiser had sent Veniselos a personal invitation requesting 
him to attend the banquet by which, at the end of every 
January, he used to celebrate his birthday. By this invitation 
heintended to pav the Greek Prime Minister the compliment of 
being present at an exclusively family gathering, at which no 
foreigners were usually present. The compliment was 
enhanced when the Kaiser retained Veniselos in Berlin for 
another evening in order to attend the gala performance of a 
play, a Corfiote idyl, the music of which was composed by 
the Imperial host himself. I cannot say that the play was 
good. But the Kaiser seemed very proud of his own achieve- 
ment in music and scenery. Seated in the front of the Imperial 
box in the Opera House, the Emperor repeatedly turned to 
Veniselos, who sat behind him with his suite, including myself, 
alling his attention to the episodes of the play and to the 
reproduction of Greek customs and folk-songs in the scenes 
depicting a Greek peasant wedding. When, during the 
interval, the Emperor took us to the buffet room, we had a 
small share in the Imperial attentions. Addressing us in his 
usual grandiloquent style and in perfect French, he exclaimed : 
“You are to leave for Greece. Open wide your eyes to be 
tady to absorb the marvellous light of the Greek skies, 
Do not be dazed by its dazzling glow. Wonderful light ! 
It illuminates and warms men’s hearts. I enjoyed it once 
nyself in the immortal citadel you call Acropolis.’ Involun- 
tarily I remembered the saying of Queen Victoria regarding 
her conversations with Mr. Gladstone: ‘‘ He addresses me 
as if I were a public meeting.” 

At the time when Veniselos was there, another guest of 
the Kaiser’s was in Berlin, General Boisdeffre, then Chief of 
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the French General Staff. During the evening of the banquet 
mentioned, and at the Palace reception which followed it, | 
noticed that the Kaiser had an animated conversation with 
this French General. Many years later, its subject was 
revealed to me by the French Ambassador, M. Paul Cambon, 
The Kaiser approaching the General put to him bluntly the 
question: ‘‘ General, what military chief do you think most 
ably used cavalry in a battle ? ’’—‘‘ One cannot say exactly,” 
was the General’s reply. ‘“‘ There are so many battles in 
which cavalry played an important réle.’’-—‘‘ On my part,” 
remarked the Kaiser, ‘‘ I think that Napoleon was the General 
who used his cavalry in the most perfect way.”—‘ I have 
to evoke the indulgence of Your Majesty,” the General 
replied, “‘ but I have a different opinion on the point. | 
believe that the leader who profited most from cavalry in his 
strategy was Hannibal.’’ The Kaiser was taken aback, but 
he was not prepared to challenge the professional soldier’s 
opinion. The conversation was interrupted and the Emperor 
went, preceded by a very tall chamberlain carrying a gold- 
pointed staff, to speak with other guests. How great was the 
surprise of General Boisdeffre when after his return to Paris 
he was requested by the Military Attaché of the German 
Embassy there, to receive an officer of the German General 
Staff entrusted by the Emperor with a special mission upon 
him. The German Officer handed him a Memorandum pur- 
ported to be one composed by the Kaiser himself, and in 
which he supported at length and with all technical details 
and arguments, the thesis that it was Napoleon who had 
used his cavalry most efficiently in his battles. One cannot 
but guess that a distinguished officer of the German General 
Staff composed the document at the order of the Emperor. 

I heard another anecdote concerning William II from M, 
Paul Cambon. When on an official visit to London, the 
Emperor received at Buckingham Palace, according to the 
customary etiquette, the heads of the diplomatic missions in 
London. M. Cambon was for many years the “ doyen ” of 
the Diplomatic Corps accredited to the Court of St. James's. 
He was the first to be presented to the Kaiser. “‘ In case that 
France should need assistance,”’ he told the French Amba 
sador, “‘ do not hesitate to appeal to me.”’ Small in size, but 
great in heart and dignity, the French Ambassador, bowing, 
replied to the Emperor—and may I be allowed to quote 
the sentence in its original form: ‘ Je reconnais toute la 
valeur de la declaration de Vétre Majesté, mais la France 
est une grande dame, qui peut se defendre elle-meme!” 
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That was a real French answer, whether a Cambon, a Clemen- 
ceau, or a Foch was speaking in the name of France. 

I will conclude with a story which I would not believe 
were it not for the fact that it was told me by the Dowager 
Queen Olga of Greece. 

It was in Petrograd in 1915 and at the lovely Palace of 
Petro-Pavlosk where she resided during the European War. 
“Fancy,” Her Majesty said to me, “ yesterday it was my 
birthday! In the middle of the anxieties of the war I forgot 
it entirely until I received, through the Greek Legation in 
Switzerland, a telegram of congratulations from the Kaiser. 
Of course I shall not reply to it.” She proceeded to tell the 
story: ‘‘ The Emperor is an extraordinary man. He believes 
in his omniscience. When we were in Corfu, on one of the 
Emperor’s visits there, he indulged in the hobby of archzo- 
logy. Excavating for hoped-for findings was his fancy for 
some weeks. Wearing a workman’s overall he was digging 
in person in a field which was supposed to contain antiquities. 
When he saw me from afar, he called to me loudly: ‘ Olga! 
Olga! come quickly. I think that I will soon come across a 
beautiful statue !’ When I approached (the Queen continued) 
I saw in fact a beautiful statue taken by the hands of the 
Emperor from a heap of earth. Short-sighted as I am, I 
fixed my lorgnon to better see the find. Imagine, however, 
my astonishment when I simply discovered that the marble 
was one I had often admired before in the Corfu museum.” 
The Queen abstained from adding any remark. Perhaps the 
histrionic trick was not due to the Emperor himself, but to 
an over-zealous German archeologist wishing to procure for 
his Imperial Master the cheap satisfaction of being a fortunate 
archeologist and excavator. 

DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


AT LAKE NAIVASHA 


As with most proverbs, there is a germ of truth in “ All things 
come to him who waits.”’ Many things, if not all, come to 
him who waits—that is, providing he does not cry for the moon, 
Personally, I am continually finding that things I have longed 
to do and places I have hoped to see come my way. Lake 
Naivasha is one. For years I had said, ‘‘ Some day I may see 
Lake Naivasha,” and lo! when I found myself in Kenya | 
discovered that Lake Naivasha was only a few hours by train 
from Nairobi, and so I seized the opportunity of spending a 
whole week on its shores. 

The six hours’ journey in the slow-travelling train was of 
great interest in itself. I had a spacious compartment made 
for sleeping in, with wide windows the length of the seats, 
which ran parallel with the lines, so I really saw much mor 
than if I had travelled by car. The train groaned up the 


Kikuyu escarpment as if every yard was a struggle, like a |i 
wheezy old woman climbing the stairs of a pre-war London |i 


house from basement to attic. We stopped at Kabete, where, 
under the direction of Dr. Daubney there is the second-best 
Government Veterinary Department in the Empire—‘ Far 
better than anything in Great Britain,”’ said a veterinary 
officer. Two thousand head of cattle are kept here and I was 
interested to hear that two young women on the staff are 
doing research work. (There is also in Nairobi a woman 
veterinary surgeon practising, and doing excellent work) 
In September an East African Veterinary Research Institute 
under Dr. Daubney was opened at Kabete and there is alsoa 
native industrial school there. 

There was a magnificent view as we climbed, of the plains 
below and the blue hills beyond. There were acres of coffee 
plantations and hundreds of acres of wattle. Even the natives 
grow wattle commercially and it pays. Stopping at Kikuyu 
(centre of the Native Reserve), Limuru, Uplands and Escarp- 
ment stations, and at each having a long wait, gave me a good 
opportunity of observing natives and Indians. The younger 
Kikuyu were mostly in European clothes in various stages of 
shabbiness, the older men in blankets and with the lobes of 
the ears disfigured by great holes into which bobbin-like 
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ornaments were fixed, a practice discarded by many of the 
younger men. The women, too, had great holes in their ears 
and a dozen or more enormous ear-rings, the weight of which 
dragged the ears down to a hideous extent. The Indian men 
wore European clothes, white or tussore, but the women kept 
to their saris and nose patches. Everywhere were swarms of 
Kikuyu children. It is evident they are not dying out as the 
Masai are. One of the most astonishing sights in Kenya is 
that of the Kikuyu women carrying heavy loads on their 
backs, the burden supported by a thick leather strap across 
their foreheads, loads so heavy that old women have their 
foreheads permanently indented by the pressure. To me 
it was an infuriating sight to see a strapping young man 
swaggering along as if the world belonged to him and swinging 
awalking stick, and by his side a tired, old, bent woman with 
perhaps a load of a 100 pounds on her back. All our missions 
and schools have not been successful, apparently, in teaching 
the Kikuyu male that the bearing of one another’s burdens, 
even a woman’s, is the beginning of Christian civilisation, 
for the African woman is still a beast of burden and in the 
eyes of the male exists for his pleasure and convenience alone. 
“The women don’t mind,” said a Kenya friend, “‘ they accept 
itas they accept the bearing of children.” Yes, but a nurse 
in the native Maternity Hospital in Nairobi said the Kikuyu 
women often suffer severely at childbirth because of malfor- 
mation caused by these heavy burdens. I saw many native 
villages from the train and they did not seem as neat and tidy 
as those I had seen in Zululand and Swaziland. 

Soil erosion was again evident, and no wonder, for every- 
where there were goats—goats—goats, most uneconomic and 
destructive of domesticated animals. And the Government, 
I suppose, is afraid to limit their numbers because doing so 
_ upset the natives, even though it might help to save 
the land. 

We climbed to Uplands (7,689 feet up), and, emerging 
from a belt of trees, we looked down upon that mighty 
upheaval in the geological history of the world, the Great 
Rift Valley. Here it was some thousand feet below, and I 
was there to see and marvel, a mere may-fly on the face of this 
dd earth. But the sudden awareness of my ephemeral 
insignificance did not damp my delighted interest in all I saw, 
this great thirty-mile wide valley, dotted with thorn trees, 
and here and there the craters of extinct volcanoes, and, above 
al, in splendid isolation, Longonot, some 9,000 feet above 
sea level, and was I not on my way to Lake Naivasha! We 
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describe Longonot as extinct, but geologists are not so sur 
that it may not be a sleeping giant and affirm that anothe 
eruption is not outside the bounds of possibility. At Kijab 
we stopped for a long time to take on logs for fuel. The logs 
were piled in their thousands by the station and I sighed ty 
think of all the trees that had been felled to produce them, 

Then the Lake came into view, all aglow with the rays of 
the setting sun, and, encircled as it was by mountains Partly 
shrouded in mist, it might have been a Scottish loch. 

Naivasha station is four-and-a-half miles from the Lake 
and from there I went by car to the Lake Hotel. My bedroom 
was primitive but had the advantage of a private bathroom 
attached. There were lawns shaded by fever trees in front 
and, about a hundred yards beyond, shrubs and a flower and 
vegetable garden, and then the Lake. 

Next morning I felt as a child does who has just arrived 
at the seaside, all agog to rush to the beach with a bucket and 
spade, but, instead of bucket and spade, I was off at sunris 
with field-glasses to the hotel jetty, where, lying outside, wer 
several tiny yachts, for there is now a Naivasha Yacht Club, 
I cannot say I was pleased to see the yachts, disturbing as 
they are to the birds and altogether, in spite of the joy] 
found there, Lake Naivasha has now become distressingly 
civilised. Writing in 1902 Sir Harry Johnston said of Lake 
Naivasha. “ The water birds are not so abundant as formerly 
owing to the extent to which they have been shot at by 
Europeans.” That was thirty-eight years ago, and knowin 
how much beauty and life civilised man (so-called) can destroy 
in that time my anticipations had been somewhat qualified, 
for the man at a loose end with a gun, and still more the boy 
with a gun, is a dangerous creature, and, unfortunately, the 
more he kills the more he prides himself on being a “ sports. 
man.” However, now that Europeans are otherwise engaged 
the birds no doubt will be left in comparative peace (except 
in areas of war) as was shown in the last Great War when 
bitterns and other rare birds increased on the Broads of 
Norfolk. My fears were happily soon laid to rest when! 
reached the jetty. Lake Navivasha, in spite of the yachts, 
I found, was a real paradise of birds. Before 1902 it must 
have been a super-paradise. But I was disappointed not to 
see the belt of blue water-lilies five hundred yards wide which 
Mr. Cherry Kearton wrote about. There were only a few 
purplish-blue lilies here and there at the edge. The absence 
of the lilies was explained to me by a doctor living on the Lake 
as being due to the previous exceptionally dry season whe 
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the water had sunk considerably, thus causing the alkali 
deposits in the lake to become too strong for the survival of 
the lilies, and the absence of the lilies also meant fewer birds, 
for many birds feed on the water-lily seeds, which when ripe 
drop just below the surface. 

The first good thing I saw was a pair of bobbing blacksmith 
plovers. I saw the blacksmith plovers, indeed, every day, 
sometimes ten at a time, often flying over my head, uttering 
their loud metallic notes; handsome birds they are in their 
black, white and grey plumage. Next I saw some half-dozen 
jacanas, as indifferent to my presence as the plovers, not 
lily-trotting, but feeding in the mud. How excited I was the 
first time I saw jacanas (for had I not read Hudson’s descrip- 
tion of them ?) trotting on lily-leaves on the Zambesi, and 
before I left Lake Naivasha I was to look upon them as quite 
ordinary birds, for, indeed, they are everywhere, and if they 
did not always find lily leaves to trot on, they walked upon 
a dense weed that floated on the water in place of the lilies. 
I found that owing to the density of the papyrus, some fifty 
yards in depth, it was impossible to walk by the water’s edge. 
This was disappointing and I had to be content with the jetty 
and a gap in the papyrus at another point approached by a 
mud wall. There were thousands of the red-knobbed coots 
everywhere and there were yellow-billed duck and red-billed 
teal. There were pied wagtails perching on the gunwales of 
the yachts and walking on the jetty, making flights at intervals 
and on the prow of one boat was a little malachite kingfisher, 
while at the edge of the papyrus was a king reed hen (purple 
gallinule). I heard and saw among the reeds bulbuls and 
teed warblers and I saw, too, the long-billed swamp warbler. 
But that was not all. Above flew a pair of crested cranes— 
Kavirondo or straw-crested cranes they are called in Kenya— 
with necks and legs outstretched and uttering their strange 
loud cry which in South Africa is interpreted as ‘‘ Ma~-Hem,” 
and is still another name given to this proud bird of Africa. 
Flying in the opposite direction were two spur-winged geese 
and subsequently I noticed that daily the cranes flew off in the 
same direction, returning at night, and that the geese did the 
same in the reverse direction. A squacco heron, too, rose up 
from the reeds. 

Returning, I stopped to look at the hotel garden. What 
tich soil it was, and, indeed, it might well be, for quite recently 
it was the bed of the Lake which only twenty-five years ago 
was higher by 22 feet than now. In spite of the drought 
the garden was ablaze with red-hot pokers, purple salvia, 
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Barbarton daisies, snapdragons, gazanias and here, among the 
salvias particularly, the little buff-breasted sunbirds wep 
busy. Sir Frederick Jackson describes these little birds as 
having ‘‘ an insatiable desire for nectar,” and I never passed 
without seeing the salvias quivering with their darti 
movements from one flower to another. The buff-breasteq 
sunbirds are very like the collared sunbirds, but are slightly 
bigger and are purplish-blue above instead of green ; also the 
bill is longer. ‘‘ Buff breasted,” however, is not descriptive, 
for the breasts are really a light yellow. 

Further on I heard a great babbling and saw six or seven 
black-faced babblers flying from tree to tree. I found they 
were very common on the Lakeside. And here, too, the 
superb starlings were plentiful and very tame for all their 
beauty, even coming on to the hotel verandah, and ona 
clump of bamboos I saw the Mau Highlands grass warblers, 
A good bird morning to be sure. 

Daily I hired a boat to get a better view of the water 
birds. There was one large patch of muddy sand, impossible 
to approach by land, much frequented by many kinds of 
birds. There were generally several species of duck and many 
pelicans, full grown and half grown, and sacred ibises. There 
were egrets, yellow-billed and black-billed, and also the solitary 
great white egret, but most interesting of all were the little 
black herons. I saw one fishing and waiting with wings 
outspread over the water to make a shade, just as described 
in the bird books. Presently he flew to another muddy bank 
and another joined him. The two birds started to dance, 
facing one another and leaping into the air, their bills almost 
touching. I thought I was about to witness an interesting 
courtship when a busybody of an egret, like a tiresome maiden 
aunt, flew right between them, chivied one black heron in one 
direction and his companion in another, and then took posses- 
sion of the bank himself. Another interesting bird I saw 
daily was the glossy ibis, lighter in build than his relatives 
the ha-da-dahs. When the sun caught his glossy plumage it 
showed beautiful many-coloured reflections. Dr. Leonard 
Gill describes the glossy ibis as “‘a cosmopolitan bird, an 
irregular migrant to South Africa from Southern Europe and 
Asia,” and Dr. David Bannerman, in his Birds of Tropical 
West Africa,”’ says that the glossy ibis, so far as we know, 
does not breed in tropical Africa, and that it breeds in North 
America as well as in Southern Europe and Asia, and he also 
describes it as being very shy and difficult to approach. 
Sir Charles Belcher, on the other hand, considers it probable 
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that it breeds in Nyasaland and says the glossy ibis is also 
found in Australia and nests there in the old nests of birds of 
rey. There is much yet to be discovered of the habits of 
African birds. | 

Sea eagles flew over at intervals all day long, uttering their 
wild yodelling cries, reminiscent to me of many camps in the 
wilds. 

I had an introduction to a family who are fortunate enough 
to have a delightful thatched home some two hundred yards 
above the Lake. Looking down from the house I could see 
two Egyptian geese enjoying the produce of the kitchen 
garden, and in a pool two purple gallinules, and a little 
channel in the papyrus was the home of a hippo, I was told. 
Although I saw the footprints of one in the hotel garden I saw 
no hippos all the time I was there. It seemed absurd perhaps 
that I should want to see a hippo, for, after all, I had seen 
lots of them in Zululand, but there is always a thrill about 
seeing any wild creature in its native habitat. There were 
also, flying around in great number, both black-headed and 
grey-headed sea-gulls and among them a sea eagle, all in 
pursuit of the flying ants which, after the first rains, emerge 
from the ground in their millions. Swallows and swifts and 
martins were also having a good time. 

One day I rowed between two islands of the Lake, one of 
which is crescent-shaped. Geologists say that these islands 
are the rim of an extinct crater. The water between the 
islands being deep there were few birds, but I saw a goliath 
heron and two crested grebes. The marsh harrier, too, was 
skimming over the papyrus and settling at intervals. 

Every day there was something new. Once among a 
clump of aloes I watched for a long time a pair of golden winged 
sunbirds. The male so absorbed in chasing the female and 
she so elusive that they were quite indifferent to my presence, 
and sometimes he would alight facing me with the sunlight 
showing up his shining copper breast. ‘“‘ This fine sunbird,”’ 
says Sir Frederich Jackson, “‘ was first obtained by Dr. G. A. 
Fischer in 1880, on the eastern shore of Lake Naivasha,” 
Apart from the jetty, the other point accessible to the Lake I 
visited daily, always to be rewarded by something interesting. 
There were always malachite kingfishers and jacanas and reed 
warblers. Once I saw a little black crake and a purple 
gallinule settling themselves for the night. Each had made a 
little platform halfway up the papyrus stalks to sleep in, safe, 
Thoped from mongooses and rats. Sometimes I saw a three- 
banded plover or a sandpiper and oncearedshank. Here, too, 
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I listened daily to the cheering song of the Cape robin, always 
from the same tree, and here too I saw a pair of Bohm’s bee. 
eaters, distinguished from the little bee-eaters by the greater 
length of tail. 

In the trees I frequently heard and saw the plaintive notes 
of the Klaas’s cuckoo, and the falling notes of the didrie 
cuckoo, both music to my ears; birds much alike but with 
quite different notes. 

The northern sub-species of the boubou shrike (laniarins 
ferrigineus), which is black and white like the fiscal shrike, 
I found in Kenya has been named the “ bell bird ” and I saw 
and heard him with bill uplifted uttering a succession of most 
musical bell-like notes from the top of a bush. He isa 
secretive shy bird, and it is not often one gets a full view of 
him in his ecstatic moments. 

Three kinds of canary I saw; the large Kenya brimstone 
and two smaller ones, one being green. Of the doves the Cape 
turtle dove and the laughing dove were common, and another 
was new to me, called by Dr. Van Someren the speckled- 
necked laughing dove from a bib of speckled feathers in front. 
The black whydah-bird in full velvety plumage, like a 
dowager going to a dinner party, sat among the papyrus reeds 
with his plain-coloured harem, and there were also a great 
many of the little pin-tailed whydah birds flaunting their long 
fluttering tails. 

My bird wanderings were varied once by the excitement 
of the mail flying boat arriving on the Lake, and we rowed out 
and exchanged greetings with the crew. I knew it carried 
letters for me but I had to wait for them. 

In the middle of the lake is a little tree-clad island, the 
property of the Yacht Club which has built a nice little club- 
house amongst the trees. I received permission to go there, 
and spent a happy morning in splendid and undisturbed 
isolation. Here I heard one of the most enraptured songsters 
I have heard anywhere. It was intermittent and varied asa 
nightingale’s, a string of beautiful liquid notes poured out at 
intervals from one bird and answered by another, and several 
times I saw the little bird which was greenish with a grey head. 
Not being able to identify it I wrote to Dr. Van Someren (of 
the Coryndon Museum, Nairobi) who told me it was the grey- 
capped warbler (emminea lepida). Nowhere else did I ever see 
or hear that little bird, but if by good fortune I should ever 
visit Kenya again one of my objectives will be the little island 
on Lake Naivasha to hear again the grey-capped warbler. | 
returned to the hotel feeling I had had a good morning and 
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hoping that it was really true for me that, in Masefield’s words, 
“the hours that make us happy make us wise.” 

I was unfortunately prevented from getting to Lake 
Elmenteita to see the flamingoes. The girl chauffeur of the 
hotel was nervous about driving there after the heavy rains we 
had had. We went instead to the Crater Lake, an expedition 
Ishould have been sorry to have missed. For about Io miles 
we drove through flat farming country, acres of sisal, and fine 
herds of cattle and sheep as well as zebras, gazelles, kongoni 
and eland. We saw, too, some fine houses, one suggestive of a 
Sultan’s palace, the property of a Scottish peer, and another 
more ordinary homestead belonging to an Italian countess. 
By the roadside were many drongos and ant-eating chats, 
singly or in groups of four or five and I saw no less than five 
augur buzzards on trees or telegraph wires. 

Scattering eland and kongoni in all directions, we drove 
uphill along a rough track into the bush, then left the car, 
climbed up a few hundred yards, and suddenly we came to the 
knife-like rim of the crater. Far below was an expanse of 
water, green as grass, glittering in the sunlight and surrounded 
by a belt of lawn-like grass and a forest of tall thorn-trees. 
The strange greeness of the water is not caused by weeds but 
by some chemical substance in the water. A flock of large 
birds swam close together, too far away to identify even with 
field-glasses, safe from the slayer with his gun. Mosque 
swallows and white-rumped swifts flew below us and over the 
flat tops of the thorn-trees in an unceasing quest. To get 
down to the Lake was not an impossibility (not that I wanted 
to), but people had been forbidden to venture because it was 
the haunt of numerous families of lions who found sanctuary 
among the thorn-trees. The complete rim of the crater was 
plainly seen from where we stood and an impressive sight it 
was, sending one’s thoughts back to the dim distant times, 
though the crater is probably one of those like Longonet which 
Julian Huxley describes as “‘a new product erupted since 
man’s advent to Africa.” But what is a mere thousand years 
to a geologist ? One is constantly being plunged into the 
remote past in Africa. 

But I left Kenya with many regrets, agreeing with Marion 
Cran when she said, ‘‘ the longer I stayed in Kenya the more 
I wondered why people went on living in England,” and some 
day, if not too old when peace comes, I shall return. 

It is a glorious country. 


WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


May 24 

May is a bad month—named after a heathen goddess, it 
favours the blood-thirsty hordes now overrunning Europe, 
Last year in May France was overcome and collapsed, falling 
out of the war. This year, after being pushed out of Greece 
we are fighting an ill-prepared battle in Crete. And to-day 
we have had the news that the Hood is sunk. The heathen 
gods protect their devotees in May this year as last year. 


May 25 

Church. We have had a crisis in our church affairs. The 
patron of our living tried to force a pacifist on us and without 
the energy of Colonel Blore in protesting, we should have seen 
our church emptied of its village congregation, for all are 
in the war—save the one family of “‘ Conscientious objectors,” 
and they are not church-goers. However, the patron of the 
living—he is an ecclesiastic—was defeated, and the objec- 
tionable candidate has now been forced on to a nearby living 
where there is no Squire to stand up for his people and lead a 
revolt against authority. I don’t know how they feel about it. 

To-day the new vicar read himself in, for we are old- 
fashioned and hold by former customs. I confess that I 
heard the rolling sentences of a robust age with great satis- 
faction. Many of us wondered how the pacifist—if we had 
been so unfortunate as to have had him, would have read the 
following passage : 


“ It is lawful for Christian men, at the commandment 
of the Magistrate to wear weapons, and to serve in the 
wars,” 


and we wonder what other pacifists, so-called members of the 
Church of England, make of this statement ? 

Walking home I passed Sergeant Pilditch’s house. He 
was outside his door and saluted in his best style, so I stopped 
to pass the time of day, and look at his front garden which is 
a blaze of wallflower, forget-me-not and tulips. How grateful 
one is to those who still have a patch of flower garden. The 
Sergeant looked grave, however. ‘‘ There’s two lads from this 
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village on the Hood,” he said. I had not known this; the 
news darkened the day, so true is it that it is what we know 
about personally that hurts us. 


May 27 

The Greek King and his Government have left Crete. 
Our losses there must be prodigious, with no aerial protection. 
Freyberg is a hero, but what can a hero do with his bare 
hands. His troops are enduring the most tremendous bat- 
tering. I am sick of the little anecdotes about the heroism 
of our men. Of course they are brave—they are British. 
But how dare we still keep sending them to defend inde- 
fensible places ? There will be the most unholy row over this, 
and rightly. What is evident is that we have neither found 
the men to run the war industries nor to co-ordinate the war 
effort. 

This is a country diary, and I should be writing of country 
things, and the sights and sounds and smells of this lovely 
England. But every time I look at the freshly clad woods 
and the new-born pastures, I think of the men who will never 
see them again and of those whose sloth and incompetence, 
whose lack of vision and wrongheadedness produced the 
situation in which we now are. 


May 28 

The Bismarck is sunk, after a prodigious chase and battle. 
Now only the Tirpitz remains of Germany’s big ships. We 
have no details, but we all rejoice at the magnificent per- 
formance of ships and ’planes which made this possible. I 
went to see the mothers of the two Hood boys to-day. One 
was a lad of 18 and an only son. 

Last night a washy B.B.C. talk yearned over “ the poor 
German boys” being sacrificed in Crete. Not a word about 
the poor English, New Zealand, Australian lads, nor about the 
Cretans thus murderously attacked. It is time we had a 
Commination service. This was written in a time of strain, 
and has home truths in it. 


“ Curséd is he that smiteth his neighbours secretly ”’ 


ce 


and 
“ Curséd is he that removeth his neighbour’s land- 
mark,” 
and might not some member of the House of Commons say 
out loud, what so many are thinking that ‘ thou requirest 
truth in the inward parts ”’ ? 
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June I 


The Cretan battle is over. We have withdrawn, losj 
many thousands of prisoners. Our casualties were great— 
so were the German, but they won and hold Crete. I went 
for a walk in the cold and un-summer-like weather. My niece 
has been with me for two days, and two French friends. [f 
all this is bitter for us what must it be for them who see 
the men in power in France wallowing in defeat ? The row 
over Crete is working up. The B.B.C. has been turned on to 
feature the sinking of the Bismarck, and they are doing 
it very well indeed; they are admirable in restraint and 
the drama of their broadcast spoken by some of the actual 
officers who were present was not forced. 


June 3 

I went up to London to-day by road. The railways are 
mended, but the road journey is always the pleasantest. My 
nephew Henry and his wife came to see me. As becomes an 
official Henry was shocked by the newspaper and public 
outcry over Crete. ‘‘ We regard it as a mere affair of out- 
posts, a delaying battle.”” Well! Well! ! 

I think the more normal reaction to Crete was expressed 
by a charwoman of my acquaintance. “I think,” she said, 
“there must ’ave bin a lot of this ’ands on ’ips business over 
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June 4 

This is Eton day. Two years’ ago I was watching the 
procession of boats, the proud relative of one of the occupants. 
The clouds were already dark over the future and a present 
tragedy was provided by the Thetis disaster, commemorated 
at Eton by the draping in black of the school Thetis. It is 
extraordinary the tricks that Time plays on us. That day 
in 1939 seems to have removed itself to another century— 
another age. 

To-day it has been wet—continuously so. The newly 
planted seeds are being washed out of the soil. The weeds are 
rushing up—this garden is rich in them. We have the finest 
display of couch and elder that I have ever seen. We have 
been encouraging the couch with the dutch hoe, this breaks 
it up and multiplies it prodigiously. The experts say “‘ sow 
your kitchen garden with salt and leave it fallow for six 
months.” But how can we ? 
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June 7 

Last winter the rabbit plague was being rapidly overcome, 
with the help of the poachers, when some clever official in 
London decided to fix the price of rabbits. At that instant 
every rabbit catcher stopped work. We are now overrun 
and have a plague which threatens to destroy our newly 
risen wheat and oats. The local Agricultural War County 
Committees showed some activity in the matter last winter, 
so I wrote to them. 

I had no answer, but a week later a man called without 
notice and found me out. He left no name or address. Merely 
saying ‘‘ Rabbits ’’ at the back door and evaporating. 

I thought this might be an official of the County War 
Agricultural Committee, so I wrote again to say that I had 
missed their man who must say beforehand when he was 
coming. A week passed. Then an appointment was made 
and in due course a man and his wife arrived in a car and 
said that nothing could be done about rabbits. The County 
War Agricultural Committees had neither gas nor catchers. 
I wrote to the county town to point out that a post-card 
would have told me this and would have saved two journeys. 
But it is distressingly like Crete. The only comfort I had was 
inlooking at the man. He was the image of Joey Bagstock. 


June Io. 


Our pocket Neros are fiddling while Rome is burning. 
They are bent on destroying all private production and dis- 
tribution. They have now attacked eggs, and in doing so 
will raise Cain in the poultry yard. I imagine that the London 
socialist ‘‘ planners’’ who are making all our rules for us are 
bachelors and spinsters who live in service flats and have no 
contact with ordinary humanity in town or country. 


4* 


AUSTRALIAN LAWN TENNIS 


TuIs year the Australian Lawn Tennis Association decided 
against holding the National Championships for reasons con- 
nected with our war effort, but the four principal tennis 
States held their championships although Victoria and South 
Australia named theirs War Fund Championships and, of 
course, all profits were devoted to our Red Cross and other 
War funds. 

Last year the official ranking list of Australian players for 
the season was published as follows :— 


MEN. WoMEN. 


1. J. Bromwich, N.S.W. I. Miss Wynne, Vic. 

2. A. K. Quist, Vic. 2. Miss Coyne, N.S.W. 

3. J. Crawford, N.S.W. 3. Mrs.Hopman, Vic. 

4. H. Hopman, Vic. 4. Miss Hartigan, N.S.W. 

5. V. McGrath, N.S.W. 5. Miss Blick, Vic. 

6. Max Newcombe, S.A. 6. Miss Hardcastle, Q. 

7. J. Gilchrist, N.S.W. 7. Mrs. J. Waddell, Vic. 

8. L. Brodie, Vic. (née Miss Dot Stevenson). 

9g. C. Long, Vic. 8. Miss Hattersley, N.S.W. 
Io. W. “<2 gag | NS.W g. Miss Mauger, Vic. 

D. Pails aos io 10. Miss O’Halloran, S.A. 


As this season no National Championships have been 
played no ranking list will be issued, but had there been, some 
great changes would have been necessary below Bromwich and 
Quist. 

The Queensland State Championships were held at 
Brisbane in April, 1940 and the competitors included Quist, 
Crawford and Queensland’s best player, E. Moon. Bromwich 
nominated but had to scratch, as on his trip to Brisbane from 
Sydney by car he ran into a tree, and the steering wheel 
collided with Bromwich’s jaw. The steering wheel, not the 
jaw, was fractured! But Bromwich had to seek hospital 
treatment for cuts, and was advised not to play for three 
weeks. 

A welcome re-appearance was that of Mrs. Westacott, 
Queensland’s best player and Australian woman champion 
in 1938-1939, who through illness did not defend her title last 
year. However, Miss Hardcastle defeated her in the final for 
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the State title 4—6, 6—2, 6—2, but with Miss Hardcastle won 
the Women’s Doubles and with Crawford the Mixed Doubles. 
Two thousand spectators saw a great match between Crawford 
and Quist in the final of the men’s singles, Quist winning 
6—4, 8—6, 7—5, Quist having the upper hand at the net. 
N.S.W. staged the next championship at Rushcutter’s Bay, 
Sydney in November when some very promising juniors pushed 
the old hands hard to hold them off, which augurs well for our 
reserves to back up Bromwich and Quist in future Davis Cup 
contests. 

In my article in The National Review for March, 1940, I 
mentioned the two Sydney lads, D. Pails and W. Sidwell, as 
the two best juniors when they fought so strongly against the 
invincible Quist-Bromwich in the doubles at Melbourne, only 
going down with the score 10-8, 6—3, 6—3 against them. 
This year they have both come on well, but Pails has made 
wonderful progress and if he finds a suitable doubles partner 
like Sidwell they will be serious challengers for national 
honours. At present Pails is partnered by Crawford, probably 
for coaching in doubles tactics, but Crawford’s age prevents 
him being a suitable permanent partner for a lad of nineteen. 
In the quarter-final of the Men’s Singles, Sidwell proved him- 
self against Crawford, winning two of the first three sets, but 
experience told and Crawford won the last two sets 6—3, 3—6, 
3-6, 6—2, 6—3. 

Pails in his quarter-final brilliantly won from a good colt 
in Barnes, 6—3, 6—o, 6—1, who in the previous round had 
defeated Max Newcombe, S.A., 7—5, 6—3, 5—7, 4—6, 6—4. 

In the remaining quarter-finals Bromwich played superb 
tennis to defeat Gilchrist 6—1, 6—4, 6—1 and Quist won 
from Bennett 6—1, 6—3, 7—5. 

In the semi-finals Pails, the outstanding junior, extended 
Quist to the limit in a great five-set struggle, Quist winning 
b—4, 5—7, 5—7, 6—3, 6—3. It was held to be the best 
tennis seen in Sydney since Vines, U.S.A., defeated 
Allison, U.S.A., for the N.S.W. title. That is sufficient proof 
of Pails’ quality. The Bromwich v. Crawford semi-final went 
to Bromwich in four sets, 4—6, 6—4, 6—2, 6—4. He has 
never forgotten the defeat Crawford administered to him last 
season in three straight sets in the semi-final for Australian 
Championship at Sydney and is grimly determined it won’t 
happen again. Of course it was just one of those things that 
happen in big tennis. 

This left the two Davis Cup champions in the final, which 
went the full distance, Bromwich winning 6—3, 4—6, 10—8 
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6—8, 6—1. It was a great match, both men playing fine 
tennis especially in the third set of 18 games. Bromwich thus 
won his fourth consecutive N.S.W. Singles Championship, 
In the doubles semi-final Sidwell-Bennett played well against 
Bromwich—Quist who won 6—3, 3—6, 6—3, 8—6, and in the 
a0 Quist-Bromwich were too good for Crawford-Pails 6—4 

Women’s Singles Final : Miss Coyne d. Miss Breg. 

Women’s Doubles : Mrs. Hopman—Miss Coyne d. Misses 
Hartigan—Hattersley. Mixed Doubles: Bromwich—Mrs, 
Hopman d. Crawford—NMiss Hartigan. 

The Victorian War Fund Championships at Kooyong 
Melbourne, were played in the first week of December and 
proved that Dinny Pails, the 19-year-old Sydney lad, is 
undoubtedly Davis Cup timber. Black-haired, of dark 
complexion and sturdy build, about the same height as Quist, 
he was the sensation of the tournament. He has a very fast 
service and scored more aces than any other player, while his 
concentration and fighting qualities are very strong as he puts 
all his energy into the game. His match against that veteran 
campaigner, Harry Hopman, went the full five sets, Pails 
capturing the final set decisively 6—1. Score: 6—2, 7—5, 
2—6, 3—6, 6—1. In the semi-final he met Quist and the 
tennis was of a very high standard, Quist being hard pressed 
to win the second and fourth sets. Quist d. Pails 6—2, 7-5 
I—6, 9—7. 

In the other semi-final Bromwich gave Crawford no 
chance of repeating his last year’s upset of the champion, 
scoring a comfortable win in three sets 6—4, 8—6, 6—4. 

Light rain made the court slippery for the final and spikes 
were used for the latter part of the match. Quist was not at 
his best and was completely outplayed, winning six games in 
the three sets. Bromwich always called the tune, winning 
6—o, 6—2, 6—4. The champion was at this best in all 
departments of the game, always having control of pace and 
length, in fact he is playing better tennis than ever. 

In the doubles final, Bromwich-Quist, who in a three years 
partnership have never been beaten in championship games, 
won from Hopman-Harper 8—6, 8—6, 6—4. Women's 
singles final between Miss Nancye Wynne (now Mrs. Peter 
Bolton) and Miss T. Coyne was not played owing to rain. 
Women’s Doubles : Mrs. Hopman-Miss Coyne d. Mrs. Bolton- 
Mrs. Waddell (nee Miss Dot Stevenson), 7—5, o—6, 7—5. 
Mixed Doubles: Mrs. Bolton-C. Long d. Mr. and Mr. 
Hopman, 9—7, 4—6, 6—3. Good galleries were in evidence, 
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and the tournament yielded about £500 for the War Funds. 
To wind up the season the Lawn Tennis Association of 
Australia held an invitation tournament at Kooyong, Mel- 
bourne, limited to three sets, in aid of War Funds. The 
singles players were Bromwich, Quist, Crawford and Pails, and 
each had to play the others in turn. 

Young Pails was again the sensation, in his first match he 
met Bromwich, who is at the peak of his form and had to play 
right up to it to hold off the coming star 6—4, 6—5. Pails 
attacked strongly with splendid forehand and backhand drives 
both produced in easy fluent style, but the champion’s defence 
was perfect and his delicate dropshots and angles placements 
were too baffling for the youngster. Heavy rain on and off 
for three days upset the schedules and at time of writing the 
finish is held over for a week, but yesterday, on January 27, 
when Australia Day is celebrated, some more remarkable play 
was witnessed when Quist met Pails. The junior was at his 
best and has at last taken a step higher on the ladder. He 
defeated Quist, who is, of course, the current Australian 
champion, winning the title from Crawford in last year’s final, 
Bromwich having fallen to Crawford in the semi-final, the 
score being: Pails d. Quist, 6—4, 4—6, 8—6. Pails attacked 
strongly with his fast service, severe driving off both hands, 
and, maintaining good length, always had Quist worried. 
Quist’s weakness is very noticeable, he nets more of his drives 
than any champion I have ever seen, but his volleying and 
smashing are unexcelled. 

Bromwich again had an easy victory from Crawford 6—o, 
6—4, and has yet to meet Quist, who will have his task to pace 
it with his great opponent. The rain and generally wintry 
weather re-acted on the attendance, and the War Funds so 
far will only benefit by about {150. 

H. A. RUMBALL. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


WoRLD AFFAIRS 


THE months of May and June, which have passed since last 
these Notes appeared in print, have brought an increased 
tempo in the pace of the war. Things move so rapidly and 
such strong impressions are created on the mind by the reali- 
ties of the moment, that it is hard to grasp, on looking back, 
that a short two months ago their present content was almost 
completely lacking from such historic words as Greece, Crete, 
Syria, Battle of the Atlantic, Hood and Bismarck. Between 
the writing of these words and their publication some new 
and tremendous phase of the war may well develop which 
will throw even these seemingly great events into a shade as 
deep as that which covers Norway, Flanders and France. 
And all the while, on what is called, with a propriety unusual 
in journalistic clichés, ‘‘ the Home Front,’’ a complete revolu- 
tion has taken place in our institutions. Under a Prime 
Minister who in earlier years was famed as the most redoubt- 
able opponent of Socialism, our Government has fastened 
upon the people of these islands the straitjacket of Socialism 
so firmly that emergence at any future date, however remote, 
will be a miracle. A financial policy avowedly confiscatory 
has been followed by legislation designed to bring all private 
business into the State’s hands, and to ruin any attempts at 
independent enterprise. All this is excused on the pretext 
that it is ‘‘ necessary to win the war,” but when the war is 
won, Socialist members of the Government exult to tell us, 
the system will be continued and intensified. That staunch 
veteran of two wars, Mr. Herbert Morrison, not content with 
assuring us that this is to be our lot, is apparently prepared 
to legislate for the universe, and in a speech of unexampled 
pomposity even for him has assured the world that every 
family in every land will be brought beneath his paternal 
schemes for amelioration and a better life. Meanwhile, poor 
Mr. Churchill, sniped at from flanks and rear, has to do the 
best he can to see that the war is won. In his defence of our 
delaying-action in Crete he did weil to emphasise that he was 
still struggling with the “ dismal legacy ” of Mr. Hore Belisha, 
whose speech in Edinburgh attacking the Government was 
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a monument of bad taste. Mr. Churchill did even better to 
emphasise that not only the Dominions but we ourselves are 
fighting our battles. Out of 90,000 who have so far lost their 
lives from enemy action in all theatres of war, no fewer than 
85,000 came from Great Britain. It is a mystery to ordinary 
men and women why the names of our historic regiments 
cannot be mentioned in the accounts of our battles. The 
enemy always knows they are there all right. Yet often in 
the last war Scottish troops used only to be mentioned 
because a brigade of ‘‘ South African Scottish’ was incor- 

rated in the famous Ninth Division. It was gratifying to 

ople in Scotland to learn that among the British troops 
who had played a big part in the defence of Crete were bat- 
talions of the Black Watch and the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders. The promise has been given that in future the 
War Office will reveal as far as possible the names of units 
from our island engaged in operations. It is only surprising 
that we have had to wait so long for such an obviously 
desirable practice. 


LocaL AFFAIRS 


Against the background of the gigantic world struggle 
in the course of development, local affairs in Scotland, except 
in so far as they form part of the general war effort, are rather 
a chronicle of small beer. Last year clerical dignitaries were 
offended when doubting Thomases wondered whether 1941 
would see a General Assembly at all. Actually there was one, 
curtailed in duration, and shorn of its traditional pageants 
and hospitality. Whether a meeting at all in times like these 
was justified becomes still more doubtful when it is considered 
that the Fathers and Brethren devoted the large part of one 
of their precious evenings to discussing whether or not Scot- 
tish affairs received their due ration in the B.B.C. programmes. 
No doubt the national Zion was edified to learn from one 
impassioned speaker that the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
as much jurisdiction in the spiritual affairs of Scotland as the 
Dalai Lama of Tibet. But the worst Assembly disappoint- 
ment was the weather. Assembly weather is proverbially 
good, but this year we have been enjoying a prolonged 
Buchan cold spell, with little sun and much east wind. Edin- 
burgh has been particularly unfortunate in this respect, 
although the capital seems to have enjoyed more sunshine 
than London during the first five months of the year. Points 
west have been more fortunate. This no doubt is why the 
safe and salubrious air of Dunoon was chosen for an assembly 
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of a more secular nature. The Scottish Trade Union Congress 
there assembled was assured by its leaders that we are fightin 

for higher wages and easier hours. Perpetual war should be 
their recipe if this truly is their ideal. When will “ labour” 
leaders learn that war impoverishes, and that after this little 
dispute is settled, no man or woman in this country can 
possibly expect a standard of living as high as it was in 1939? 
The chairman of the Congress, however, envisaging a life of 
greater ease and prosperity for the working classes after the 
war, airily brushed aside any suggestion that we are dis- 
sipating our national savings, and said without condescending 
on detail that the war could be paid for by a levy on capital, 
The Government was called on at the pistol-point to make a 
clearer statement of its war-aims. Speaking on this resolu- 
tion, Mr. T. Murray (Edinburgh and District Trades Council) 
said that we had “ fascism of a kind in this country, which 
was likely to develop unless we destroyed it at this stage. 
In his opinion there was no difference between Franco, 
Hitler, Mussolini and Churchill and his Government.” He 
argued that the surest safeguard of the people’s best interests 
was the elimination of the capitalist system and closer co- 
operation with the Soviet Union. The Congress Secretary 
protested that this was a libel on “ our colleagues in the 
Socialist movement.’ After all, the Churchill Government 
“included such men as Attlee, Bevin, Greenwood, Morrison, 
Alexander, Dalton and Johnston, all of whom had records in 
the Socialist movement which ought to have been known 
to Mr. Murray.” If this be the only defence of his Govern- 
ment, well might Mr. Churchill exclaim, ‘‘ save me from my 
friends! ’’ After this, no one need be surprised to learn that 
60 per cent. of the opposition to the war in Parliament came 
from Scotland. In other words, of the two tellers and three 
voters in the House of Commons who refused the Prime 
Minister a vote of confidence, three were Messrs. Maxton, 
Gallacher and McGovern! On the other hand, it is reassuring 
to close this paragraph with favourable notice of a Scots M.P. 
Mr. Boothby has been commissioned Pilot Officer in the 
R.A.F., on the administrative side, which does much to offset 
the loss of Colonel Lindbergh’s commissioned services. Thus 
has the Old World been brought in, to redress the balance of 
the New. 


GENERAL Post 


The lamented death of Lord Aitchison, the Lord Justice- 
Clerk, is referred to elsewhere in these Notes. It had repercus- 
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sions in both political and legal spheres. For six years Mr. 
Cooper has been Lord Advocate, and for nearly as long Mr. 
Reid has been Solicitor-General. It was plain that both 
were entitled to a move, and no one outside an asylum could 
doubt Mr. Cooper’s qualifications to be Lord Justice-Clerk, or 
Mr. Reid’s to be Lord Advocate. It was generally assumed 
that they would attain these offices respectively, and so in the 
event they did, but only after an unexpectedly protracted 
interval. The difficulty arose not from either of these gentle- 
men, but from the question who was to be Solicitor-General. 
It should be explained that the Solicitor-Generalship for 
Scotland has never been comparable as a plum with its 
opposite number in England. The salary is £2,000 a year, no 
fees are given for Crown work, private practice is theoretically 
permissible but practically impossible, and if in addition the 
holder of the office has to be in Parliament, which is usual, 
it is clear that more kicks than ha’pence attach to the job. 
But there is never any lack of aspirants to it, because it almost 
invariably carries the reversion to a judgeship. For some 
obscure reason the Socialists thought on this occasion that 
they had a claim to a law officership. The claim was wholly 
unjustified either by representation in Parliament or by 
strength in numbers or standing at the Bar, but it was made. 
After some not very mysterious movements behind the scenes, 
the ingenious solution was reached of bringing Lord Murray, 
chairman of the Scottish Land Court, back to public life as 
Solicitor-General, and appointing Mr. Robert Gibson, K.C., 
Socialist member for Greenock, chairman of the Land Court 
in his place. The chairmanship of the Land Court, however, 
carries with it the honorary title of Lord, together with the 
status of a Senator of the College of Justice in Scotland, and 
for days the brightest brains of the country were engaged 
with the problem of unlording Lord Murray. A suggestion 
was made, but not adopted, that the problem could be solved 
by a slight alteration in the nomenclature of the offices 
concerned, whereby we should have an Advocate-General 
and a Lord-Solicitor. Eventually all doubts were set at rest 
by the announcement that Lord Murray had been granted 
permission to resume the name and designation of Thomas 
David King Murray, Esq., K.C., on relinquishing the office of 
chairman of the Scottish Land Court. If Mr. (formerly Lord) 
Murray should cease to be Solicitor-General without attaining 
higher office, his seniority as a K.C. will raise fresh constitu- 
tional problems, but perhaps that is unlikely. Meanwhile 
Scottish readers’ faith in The Times has been considerably 
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shaken by a headline in the paper, which is often reliable 
in Scots affairs—‘‘ Peerage Relinquished by New Law Officer,” 
The result of all this was two by-elections, one in West Edin. 
burgh, where Mr. Cooper was Unionist member, and one in 
Greenock, Mr. Gibson’s constituency. Mr. Murray is an old 
Unionist campaigner, and it was readily assumed that he 
would be invited to slip into Mr. Cooper’s shoes. But it 
soon became apparent that some of the West Edinburgh 
electors had other views. When law consists so largely of 
statutes, one would have thought that there was an obvious 
advantage to all classes of the community in having a number 
of lawyers in Parliament to help to pass the statutes and try 
to make some of them intelligible. But constituencies are 
supposed to hold other views, and executives often prefer 
what are called ‘‘ business men” to lawyers. Successful 
lawyers are apt to cause by-elections, and West Edinburgh 
has twice experienced such by-elections in six years. It is 
felt by good citizens to be insufferable that a man should have 
to draw a pencil cross on paper twice in six years, and so 
“business men ”’ must be found, for they are never carried 
off except by death—or peerages. Whether Mr. Murray’s 
chances of adoption have been increased by the announce- 
ment that a knighthood is to be conferred on him remains 
to be seen, but it is felt in legal circles that one of the new 
Lord Advocate’s first duties should be to introduce a King 
Murray (Short Titles) Bill. 


“THE FLYING VISITOR ”’ 


The astrologers all foretold that the big moment of the 
war was to be on the night of May 10-11. Not only was the 
moon full and the tide high, but apparently the planets were 
to occupy a significant conjunction unknown for centuries. 
None of the star-gazers came within a hundred miles of the 
truth, which was that Nature was to make one of her supreme 
efforts to catch up on art, and that Mr. Peter Fleming's 
amusing extravaganza about Hitler’s arrival in this country 
by parachute was to be followed out to the letter by “ the 
one man Hitler could trust.’”’ Rudolf Hess’s arrival near the 
outskirts of Glasgow nowhere aroused greater interest than 
in the neighbourhood he chose to visit. It was never seriously 
supposed that he was making a belated attempt to see the 
cup-tie final in Glasgow, or to hear the very distinguished 
pianist of his name play a Schumann concerto in Edinburgh. 
It was considered more likely that here at last was Hitler's 
secret weapon in operation. Hess had come to negotiate 4 
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separate peace with Scotland, and this suggestion was actually 
referred to by the Nazis, whose efforts to explain the situation 
must surely have satisfied even the most exacting critics of 
the B.B.C. that there are depths of fatuity still unplumbed 
by our own propaganda. One critic of our inefficiency in 
this branch was asked to imagine the converse case. Suppose 
that Mr. Anthony Eden, weary of the unscrupulous brutality 
of the Prime Minister, or having learned that he was to be 
lodged in Brixton, had flown to Germany, what could the 
Nazis have done or said other or better than we have done or 
said in the case of Hess? Answer there was none. But 
interest was not the only emotion aroused in Scottish bosoms. 
There was also indignation. Sir Patrick Dollan was frenzied 
with rage at the circumstance that Glasgow should have been 
mentioned as Hess’s landing-ground. This was too like 
tempting Providence, or, even worse, tempting Adolf. Indig- 
nation was aroused in other, more native, bosoms, from 
different considerations. It was felt that the accounts of our 
distinguished captive’s comfort, his wireless, his chicken and 
his other delicacies, were distinctly overdone. As a char- 
woman observed with some severity, ‘‘ Him wi’ his chicken 
an’ eggs, and me wha canna get a quarter o’ mince!’ Actually 
the problem appeared to be a simple one. Hess has always 
been a ruffian and a gangster who deserved no sympathy. 
If to his other vices he has added that of treachery, equally 
he must be carefully watched, as he no doubt will be, even if 
full allowance is made for one of the most ineffable Nazi 
explanations, that “‘ the motive of his action appears in the 
first instance to have been prompted by reasons of humanity, 
for which he was very receptive by reason of his physical 
ailment.’”’ That alone speaks volumes. It is odd that our 
papers should have been allowed to announce what is 
apparently wholly untrue, that Hess had been in communica- 
tion with the Duke of Hamilton, for whose house he was 
apparently making. Obviously the Nazi is mad if he con- 
sidered that the Duke was a person of any influence in British 
politics. After being a somewhat inactive member of the 
House of Commons, the Duke is now an absentee member of 
the House of Lords, absentee for the best of all possible reasons, 
that he is serving his country in the Royal Air Force. But 
that side of the episode supports the theory of a separate 
peace with Scotland, where of course the Nazi references to 
“Lord Hamilton ’”’ have an obvious significance! It only 
remains now to carry Mr. Fleming’s story to its logical con- 
clusion, and after extracting what information from him we 
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can, to drop our prisoner back into Germany. Then it would 
soon be apparent if the official view really was that he was 
mad. 


A GREAT SCOTSMAN 


At the time of his death the other day, Sir James George 
Frazer was said to be the greatest Scotsman of our time, 
Viewed through the “ pure eyes and perfect wisdom of all- 
judging Jove,” this may well have been true, but Sir James 
spent a cloistered life for the most part in studies far from his 
native land, and to the mass of his fellow-countrymen his 
name and works were unknown. It is to another Scot, whose 
life was spent in the heat and dust of public court and public 
platform, that these Notes pay a short tribute. Craigie 
Aitchison could not claim to be considered “ the greatest 
Scotsman ”’ of his time, but his character and achievements 
amply justify the heading of this paragraph. The late Lord 
Justice-Clerk, like so many Scots of distinction, was a son of 
the manse, and after a brilliant academic career embraced 
the law as his profession. He was known to the public chiefly 
for his fame as a criminal counsel, and afterwards as a criminal 
judge, for, of course, it is the criminal cases that catch the 
public eye. His friends will remember him as one who was 
always loyal and warm-hearted. In appearance he looked 
like a portrait of Raeburn, and in his tastes, his outlook, and 
his social life he really seemed to be a man who had strayed 
by accident from the 18th into the 2oth century. The most 
astonishing thing about his legal career was the pre-eminence 
which he attained in a few short years as a civil judge and as 
chairman of the Second Division of the Court of Session. 
When an advocate he had never enjoyed a practice in 
“heavy ”’ civil cases or as a profound lawyer, but his nimble 
mind and grasp of principle soon made light of that handicap. 
He had all the makings of a great judge, and many of his 
judgments were masterpieces. They were beautifully 
expressed, and were always received with much respect in 
the House of Lords. As he himself was the first to admit, 
he gave free rein in debate, sometimes too free rein, to the 
open expression of his prejudices, which were many and 
vigorous, but they never found a place in his decisions. His 
control of his colleagues and handling of the Division’s business 
were adroit, and although the atmosphere was often bellicose 
it was seldom irritable. He took and gave hard knocks with 
equal good temper. Those who heard it will never forget 
his speech as Lord Advocate at the dinner given in 1932 to 
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celebrate the Scott centenary. The most dramatic moment 
of the speech was when Aitchison pointed suddenly at the 
door, and pictured the entrance of Sir Walter himself. It 
was electrifying. In politics he graduated from Liberalism 
into Socialism, but throughout he was a natural authoritarian 
Tory with a marked sympathy for the underdog. He never 
cared for the unpatriotic, international aspects of Socialism, 
and used to display a Union Jack on his platform. When a 
legal brother taunted him with having forfeited his deposit 
at an early election—‘ That’s all right,’ said Aitchison 
quietly, “‘ Moscow pays that!” The Lord President, in the 
course of a fine tribute to his deceased colleague, put his 
characteristics in a short, apt sentence: ‘‘ Craigie Aitchison 
seemed to unite the warm and sociable temperament of a 
Scottish judge of the 18th century with the more alert and less 
circumscribed sensitiveness to the feelings of other men which 
belongs to a more modern age.” 


TAIL-PIECE 
Some time ago two men were overheard in conversation 
on an Edinburgh tram. “It’s awful,” said one, ‘‘ the way 
the Frenchies are letting us down.” “ Ay,” said the other, 


“and whiles I’m feared in case the English does the same.” 
This harmless little anecdote was repeated to a group of 
English staff officers. One or two were mildly amused, one 
was inarticulate with rage, and one exclaimed, “‘I should 
have thought that even the most ignorant member of the 
Scotch working-classes would have known that the English 
county regiments are the backbone of the British Army ! ”’ 


THEAGES. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


BEDSIDE BOOKS 


WuatT do we mean by bedside books? Not, certainly, the 
row of tomes which the visitor scans on arrival in her hostess’s 
spare room in the hope—not amounting to an expectation— 
that her sojourn there may yield her literary satisfaction. 
Nor need we confine ourselves to the strongly bound copies of 
the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer which to this day, 
in accordance with the religious principles of my grandmother 
a hundred years ago, sit by the bed of every guest in my 
childhood’s home. Bedside books mean more than that. 
Many of us like to read ourselves to sleep and for the most part 
we are content with whatever contemporary work we have on 
hand at the moment. But there are times, all too frequent 
nowadays, when we are too tired, too disturbed by private 
or public anxieties, to digest the literary fare provided for us 
in these troubled days. Then, if we are wise, we further our 
prospects of a night’s rest by turning for solace to our own 
special collection of bedside books; the authors who have 
power to lead our thoughts into wholesome, peaceful and 
pleasant paths. 

Everyone has his own taste in this matter; I except, of 
course, the people who tell you that to read a book twice is 
to them an unheard of experience. The circulating library 
rings the death-knell of bedside books, for it is of their very 
essence that they should be familiar to us, that we should 
know and look forward to the kind of things that they are 
going to say. For this reason very little current literature 
finds a place among them. That is probably our fault; 
there are books published nowadays which, if we would take 
the trouble to read them more than once, would become our 
refuge from the storm. But no, we feel compelled to keep 
abreast of the spate of printed matter, whether it be fiction or 
pronouncements on public affairs founded on the method thus 
described to me by the wife of a would-be author: “ My 
husband and I are going to Roumania for two months because 
he means to write a book about it.” It is the curse of modern 
writing and publishing that these activities are now controlled 
by Press Correspondent standards. 
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The Bible and Shakespeare’s Plays stand on our lists in a 
category by themselves. They are not only bedside, but 
Desert Island books, for they are libraries, not single works, 
and no one can afford to be without them. 

Most collections of favourite works, however, as enumerated 
by their devotees, fill me with a sense of humiliation and awe. 
Lord Mersey, in his pleasant and varied Memoirs, lately 
published, casually mentions in a diary that he has just read 
Gibbons’ Decline and Fall for the fourth time. It is my loss, 
no doubt, that it does not lie next my pillow. I envy those 
who can digest strong meat late at night. My tastes would, 
in the eyes of those who have most claim to my respect, rank 
with Mr. Weston’s riddle on the slopes of Boxhill in one of my 
bedside books par excellence as ‘‘ low, Sir, very low.” I find 
most comfort in the—perhaps humdrum—society of characters 
in fiction or memoirs who, despite their faults and short- 
comings, led settled, ordered, busy lives and who owned to a 
beacon light which guided them through the changes and 
chances of this mortal life. Many of these have become, 
through long acquaintance, my old and tried friends. Jane 
Austen ranks high among the writers whose readers feel as I 
do. It can never come amiss to spend half an hour with 
Elizabeth Bennet, to administer in imagination the snubs 
Mrs. Norris so richly deserved or to welcome Mr. Knightley 
to the Hartfield drawing-room. However often one re-reads 
the novels, there is always some new and subtle touch of 
irony, wisdom and humour to be discovered. But Miss 
Austen’s heroes and heroines form only a fraction of the host 
of men and women who have no existence in real life, but who 
are nevertheless always of our company. It is vain to try 
and count them, they range through the pages of Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Dickens, the 18th century novelists to the heroes 
of Alexandre Dumas and Alice in Wonderland. Now that 
the country is degenerating into a mere week-end resort, 
there are fewer men who cannot be happy without a copy of 
Handley Cross by their beds. Some years ago they could 
be counted by the hundred as could also those who reckoned 
Mr. Pickwick an indispensable companion. Both Jorrocks 
and he are amongst the immortals. 

There is much to be said ,too, for Diaries and Letters 
which were written with no publicity intent. They must be 
in a complete edition ; selections are of no use. Pepys and 
Boswell are excellent bedside books. It is a tragedy that the 
six volumes of Mrs. Delany’s journal letters to her sister and 
niece, published just eighty years ago, have passed out of 
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print. No one was ever dull for a moment in the company 
of Mrs. Delany. Her friends were pressed into the service 
of her marvellous handicrafts, famous even in the 18th century 
heyday of delicate workmanship ; her house and garden were 
in a continual state of improvement. She had not been many 
weeks in Dublin as wife of the Dean of Down before she 
persuaded the Irish aristocracy to appear at the Vice-Regal 
court clad in a material contemptuously called “ Irish stuff,” 
now known as poplin, in order to help home industries, 
Courage, cheerfulness, manifold interests, a clever brain and 
deft fingers were Mrs. Delany’s characteristics, yet her own 
verdict on her correspondence was that ‘‘ such careless incor- 
rect letters as mine are to you should not be exposed .. . 
they have nothing to recommend them but the warm over- 
flowing of a most affectionate heart, which can only give 
pleasure to the partial friend they are addressed to.” 

Mrs. Delany has been called the English Madame de 
Sévigné, but she is not that, for she lacks the Frenchwoman’s 
exquisite tournure de phrase and subtle, sparkling wit. She 
revelled in Madame de Sévigné’s letters and we cannot do 
better than follow her example and take them as a bedside 
book. They are, in my opinion also, a never ending source of 
comfort and pleasure. Madame de Sévigné is so supremely 
human. Her wonderful gift of sympathetic friendship ; her 
cruel disappointment when her adored daughter broke down 
in nerves and left Paris toescape the claims of her mother’s 
possessive affection; her love of the country, of books, of 
gossip, her rippling fun, all make her, though she lived three 
hundred years ago, a valued friend and crony. 

That is the real service these shades from the past can 
render us. Of how many of our living companions can it be 
said that they can always be depended on to amuse and charm 
us out of difficult moods? I believe, from what her letters 
tell us, that Mme. de Sévigné possessed that gift. She was 
able to enter into the feelings of those she was with and to 
tune her mind to theirs. To paraphrase her own estimate 
of her lifelong friend, Mme. de Lafayette, nous la trouvons 
telle que nous la voulons. 

How immense is our debt to the creators of such books 
who have given us crowds of faithful comrades, of whom the 
above are but a few meagre instances. Kipling said of the 
old three-decker novel that it carried ‘“ tired people to the 
islands of the blest.”’ So-it did, once or twice, but these 
deathless folk are always standing by, waiting to ferry us 
across. It is but seldom that we can render thanks where 
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thanks are due, though true praise was once given to Edith 
Somerville anent The Experiences of an Irish R. M.—a peerless 
pedside book. During the last war, after Violet Martin’s 
death, she received a letter from a family who had met under 
the shadow of an overwhelming sorrow: (I quote from 
recollection, therefore not verbatim.) ‘‘We got through 
yesterday . . . we read Philippa’s Fox Hunt aloud and it 
helped ; I think Violet would have liked to know it.” 
Mary MAXsE. 


STRAIGHT TALKS ON GERMANY 


WHAT TO DO WITH GERMANY. By Colonel T. H. Minshall. 
(Allen and Unwin, ros. 6d.) GERMAN VERSUS Hun. By Carl 
Brinitzer and Berthe Grossbard. (Allen and Unwin, ros. 6d.) 
The outstanding problem of the present time is to defeat 
Germany and to this task all others are subsidiary in import- 
ance, but the defeat of Germany will raise two other great 
questions : what should be done with Germany in the sub- 
sequent peace ; and what resolute action we in this country 
must take to cope with and fulfil the immense responsibilities 
that will then fall to our lot. It would be wrong for men and 
women who can contribute actively to our victory to side- 
track their thought or effort to plans about the peace, but 
there are others whose preoccupations with war work are 
less; and from them contributions to understanding of the 
German problem can be extremely valuable. Both the 
volumes here considered fall in this category. 

Colonel Minshall writes from long experience and profound 
study. He first visited Germany in 1891; and the range of 
material in his book testifies to the breadth and depth of his 
reading and understanding. The authors of German versus 
Hun have brought together a wealth of quotations about 
Germany during the past four or five centuries ; and the fact 
that makes their compilation as instructive as it is devastating 
is that all the writers quoted are themselves Germans. 

These books cannot be adequately summarised or com- 
mented on in a brief review. It may be possible later to 
discuss more fully the material they bring together and their 
conclusions. For the moment only this need be said: . if 
peace is made once again upon the mistaken assumptions 
about German national character to which ignorance and 
sentimentality are only too prone, this country, the British 
Empire, the Anglo-Saxon heritage and tradition, and Western 
Civilisation itself will surely perish. Only resolute action 
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rightly taken upon the basis of real understanding can avert 
these perils. It is therefore imperative that as many people 
as can possibly spare the time should study both these volumes 
closely, for what they say is indispensable to proper compre- 
hension of the true nature of the German problem—the 
problem which above all others Europe must solve—and solve 
permanently—after this war. 


A FULL LIFE 


A PIcTuRE OF LIFE, 1872-1940. By Viscount Mersey. (John 
Murray, 18s.) Life, as led by Lord Mersey, was no common- 
place or hackneyed experience. The list of Contents shows us 
that before we embark upon the book. The earlier chapters 
roam over the greater part of Asia and most of the Near East, 
while the later ones find the author not far from the centre 
of events in London and Paris during the last war. The 
volume ends on a peaceful note of love of country life and 
books in the Sussex home of his choosing. 

Lord Mersey has been an insatiable traveller. On leaving 
the Grenadier Guards in 1895, at the age of 23, he got into 
touch with the Foreign Office and was entrusted with the 
diplomatic bag to Vienna and Constantinople, at a time 
when the Armenian massacres were outraging the British 
national conscience. This trip was the prelude to a series of 
journeys which covered Asia Minor, Palestine, Persia, 
Turkestan, Central Asia, India, a walk through China anda 
journey through Manchuria, then almost unknown territory. 
The greater part of these expeditions was undertaken at the 
behest or with the permission of the Foreign Office which, 
recognising the young man’s aptitude for such tasks, appointed 
him unpaid attaché to various Eastern Embassies and 
entrusted to him certain surveys and reports. Travel in such 
countries before the spread of motor transport was accom- 
plished on horseback, on foot, or in country carts along roads 
which were mere tracks ; it therefore called for considerable 
courage and endurance. The book is almost too packed with 
material and is at times deficient in detail ; for instance, we 
should have liked to see more justice done to a really remark- 
able trek to Turkestan and Central Asia which involved a 
500-mile-ride from Teheran to Meshed, at a time when the 
Russian authorities were none too favourable to British 
travellers. That and the overland journey from Hongkong 
to Peking, made largely on foot, were achievements which 
the author dismisses all too cursorily. He believes that he 
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was the first person to make the latter journey; on the 
former he met with several traces of the passage of a fellow- 
countryman—whose name was always Curzon. 

The outbreak of the Boxer Rebellion found Lord Mersey 
absent from the staff of the Peking Legation, engaged on a 
report for the Foreign Office on the Manchurian Railway. He 
returned in haste and joined Vice-Admiral Sir Edward 
Seymour’s mixed Brigade advancing to the relief of the 
beleaguered embassies. The force, about 1,900 strong, came 
in for the hardest fighting of the whole rebellion, being greatly 
outnumbered and difficult to command, inasmuch as it 
included eight different nationalities. The story of the 
expedition, and incidentally of the very creditable part played 
by the author, is one of the most interesting chapters of the 
book ; so also is the tale of the Turco-Greek campaign of 
1897, which he witnessed as The Times Correspondent on the 
Turkish side. The places mentioned in that mild and leisured 
warfare have acquired a poignant significance for us lately. 
We have no space to dwell on the author’s activities, on 
his return to army life, at the Horse Guards in London and on 
the Military Mission in Paris during the last war. This part, 
as indeed the whole of the book, abounds in good stories. 
Through the entire work there runs a generous and filial note 
of gratitude and devotion to his father, the eminent lawyer 
and judge, whose steady labours at his own profession enabled 
his son, as that son is the first to acknowledge, to fulfil his 
destiny and follow his inclinations in a very different line of 
life. 


STILL WATERS ... AND FLATCATCHERS 


(HAFFINCH’S. By W.H. Freeman. (Chatto & Windus, 8s.). 
UPAT THE VILLA. By Somerset Maugham. (Heinemann, 6s.) 

Chaffinch’s is a work of beautiful and dignified simplicity, it 
tells the story of Joss Elvin, labourer, small farmer and gentle 
man. Born and bred in Suffolk and strong as a bull, ‘“‘ the 
thick’un,”’ as his friends call him, is a simple soul. Not for 
him the doubts and introspections, the “isms” and the 
“odlogies ”’ of so-called higher education. He is guided by the 
instincts of a man born close to the soil: his virtues are many 
and solid and his vices, if so they be, are never mean. He has 
the essential cleanliness of soul that carries him, funda- 
mentally unstained, through the manifold temptations of a 
lar from easy life. Joss Elvin is the epitome of all that is 
test in the English peasant. His the bones that lie moulder- 
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ing, forgotten but ever-hallowed, in many a little English 
churchyard. He zs England, and we may indeed be thankfy 
that there are still men of his calibre throughout the 

and breadth of the land. Chaffinch’s is a book to keep by one, 
For the town-dweller it provides a gateway to the countryside: 
while reading, he may sniff again the sweet scent of yo 
bracken, the sour smell of damp, dead leaves ; he may hea 
the rustle and squeak of the shrew and the clear whistle of 
the blackbird. He may glory once more in the freshness and 
space of woodland and pasture. To the countryman the book 
is a never-failing joy ; with Joss Elvin, Tod Jordan and Dash 
the lurcher at his elbow, he may comb the hedgerows for 
“‘ Johns ” with a ferret, or follow the symmetry of a perfect 
furrow. He may glory in the leaping green of young wheat 
or hoe a field of swelling roots. The book is rich in farmi 
lore, but the quiet beauty and warmth of its steadfast sim- 
plicity makes it a story that all, whether town- or country. 
bred, may read once with pleasure and then return to again 
and again, as to a well-loved fireside. 

Up at the Villa provides a story which is the exact opposite 
to Chaffinch’s. Here we have the idle rich at play, and that 
they should do so in so startling a fashion and yet with such 
an air of verisimilitude, is due to Mr. Maugham’s unquestion- 
able prowess as an author. The characters are somewhat 
inconsistent, partly because their reasoning is loose and partly 
because they are so much creatures of the imagination that 
they never really come to life. We find phalanxes of ‘‘ isms”: 
egotism, romanticism, alcoholism, and a certain amount of 
scepticism—though this last belongs to the reader. As to the 
‘ ologies ’’: anthropology is the only one that comes imme- 
diately to mind; for when the mask and spangles of a 
Florentine villa and a fine, fair moon are removed, the 
characters certainly behave uncommonly like performing 
monkeys out of the ring, though they are not so intelligent as 
the latter. It is a readable tale, but it leads nowhere. One 
closes the book with the feeling that it would not have greatly 
mattered one way or the other if these people had never been 
called upon to strut and posture between cloth covers. be 
do not even act from instinct, which, wherever it may lead, 
has of itself a certain purity ; they act solely on impulse which 
they kid themselves into believing is reasoning. However, in 
these days when everything means so much, perhaps it isa 
good thing to read a story that means so little, told bya 
master-craftsman of his art, rich with the smoothness and 
polish that only the master-craftsman can give. 
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THE NEAR EAST 


MippLE East. By H. V. Morton. (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) Mr. 
Morton is an intelligent and competent traveller whose books, 
published some years ago, on the lands of the Bible are well 
known. The present volume reprints in a consecutive and 
ordered account those portions of his three earlier books 
which bear generally on travel in Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, 
Turkey and Greece. To this material the author has now 
added impressions, printed here for the first time, of Greece 
and Istanbul. Maps of all five countries—rather small in 
scale, but clear and quite adequate for the narrative—are 
included in the text ; while the front and back covers contain 
a map of the entire Eastern Mediterranean area running 
roughly from Dubrovnik in the west to Basra in the east, 
and from Constanza on the Black Sea in the north to Assuan 
in the south. Among the illustrations, a photograph of the 
sand dunes at Mersa Matruh is perhaps the most interesting 
at the present stage of the war. The well-written and read- 
able text shows that as a traveller Mr. Morton is industrious, 
sensitive, and the possessor of those essentials for satisfactory 
journeying—imagination and a sense of humour. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


NorNEY RouGH. By Phyllis Nicholson. (John Murray, 
8s, 6d.) Colonel and Mrs. Nicholson, after a long career of 
military service spent chiefly in the East, settled down, with 
characteristic courage and determination, to make a comfort- 
able and soul satisfying home in England on a greatly reduced 
income and a growing family. They missed—as who does not 
who has ever known it—the wonderful spirit of brotherhood 
which was the hall-mark of the old Regular Army, in many 
of its aspects the nearest approach to a Christian fellowship 
this country has known. But they made their way in a Surrey 
village which adhered to the good old rural system of 
“summering and wintering ’’ newcomers before arriving at a 
decision regarding them, and Mrs. Nicholson gives us, in this 
attractive book, her conclusions as the best way of meeting 
life under these circumstances. It entails, in her opinion; a 
right choice of dwelling in the first instance, a rigid keeping 
of accounts, a great deal of personal hard work over the 
garden and the car, and a strict discipline as to outside 
pleasures. She has her weaknesses—who has not—as for - 
instance a large supply of the best scent, towels to match the 
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bathroom soap and foie gras sandwiches as the piéce de 
résistance at a picnic for the children. But fate has long since 
placed these luxuries beyond the reach of all of us, and her 
book abounds in pleasant reflections and useful practical hints, 
as for instance, the recommendation, so seldom followed, that 
every member of the household should put his own clothes 
away and leave the solitary maid with nothing but cleaning 
to do. 


A DULL BOOK 


Apvisory Bopies. A STUDY OF THEIR USES IN RELATION 
TO CENTRAL GOVERNMENT, I919-1939. Edited by R 
V. Vernon and N. Mansergh. With a Preface by Sir 
Arthur Salter, M.P. (Allen and Unwin, 18s.) This is an 
example of what academic research into political questions 
should not be. The spade work has been competently (if 
pedestrianly) done in nine chapters by different hands dealing 
with the use of advisory bodies in the reform of the machinery 
of government; their use by the Treasury, the Board of 
Trade, the Board of Education, the Department of Mines, the 
Ministries of Health and of Agriculture and Fisheries, the 
Unemployment Assistance Board, and the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department of the Ministry of Labour. Two appendices 
list (with certain exceptions) the advisory bodies “ which 
fall within the terms of reference of this study ’’ in these and 
certain other departments. The data thus assembled is no 
doubt convenient to have, though not very illuminating. 
What is objectionable is the choice of subject. Common sense 
tells us that advice and opinion and the consultation of 
interests affected or involved are the essential common- 
places of government. Common sense also warns us that the 
machinery for taking advice, and the varying extent to which 
advice miscellaneously assembled is followed, are not sub- 
jects about which useful general conclusions can be drawn. 
Abstract academic inquiry into such topics of necessity leaves 
out the personalities and the politics which are the root of the 
matter. Why then choose them for study—and waste paper 
and printing on the portentous platitudes that result ? 

This book is described as “‘ a research undertaken by the 
Oxford University Politics Research Group.’’ This solemn 
and imposing name covers, in this case, activities worthy 
chiefly of the academicians in Gulliver’s Island of Laputa. 
The volume is sponsored by Sir Arthur Salter, who is Gladstone 
Professor of Political Theory and Institutions, as well as 
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Under-Secretary for Shipping in the present Government. 
‘‘ The proper use of advisory bodies,” writes Sir Arthur Salter 
in the preface he contributes to this volume, “is the Tight 
answer of representative democracy to the challenge of the 
Corporative State.”” An interesting opinion, indeed—eyven 
though some might consider the phrasing as more than a 
little pompous. Unfortunately, the contents of the volume 
that follow show that the result of using advisory bodies have 
often been negative or nil. But perhaps Sir Arthur Salter is 
too busy in his work as Under-Secretary for Shipping to have 
given this particular matter the attention and quality of mind 
which the Gladstone Professor should possess and exercise. 


A VETERAN OF THE LAND 


WEsSEX Wins. By A. G. Street. (Faber, 8s. 6d.) With 
Wessex Wins Mr. Street has given us the story of his life from 
the birth of ‘‘ Farmer’s Glory ”’ to the harvest of 1940. It is 
a good book and—what does not always follow—a readable 
one ; but a man undressing himself for the public’s delectation 
is not, in these immodest days, a very interesting sight. 
Unless his underclothes are made of spun gold, one man’s 
déshabille is very like another’s ; Mr. Street-—in common with 
John Bull—wears wool next to the skin. The author shows 
us his mental processes in detail, and (to change the meta- 
phor), bravely plucks out his most private and _ personal 
feelings, analyses them, places them in glass bottles suitably 
labelled and arranges them tidily on a shelf for our amuse- 
ment and instruction. This has been done before and will be 
done again, but despite the display, Mr. Street’s utter sin- 
cerity stands out in every line of his book. He shows us how 
the farmer in him (and what a good farmer he is !) was dazzled 
and almost blinded by the glitter of success. That he should 
make out the success was easy, while actually one realises it 
was the logical outcome of intelligence and much hard work, 
is greatly to his credit. 

As a study of contrasts, Mr. Street’s book is of great 
interest: from farmer to man-of-letters or, alternatively, 
“From Milk-pail to Microphone.” He jumps his readers 
from one extreme to the other with breathless rapidity and 
shows them the enormous quantity of work he manages to 
cram into one day. Unfortunately, during the process he 
sometimes loses his lightness of touch, and one is left with 
the impression of having galloped far over deep plough: full 
of admiration for the horse, but a trifle blown. 
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